FOR COURSES IN ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


by Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., Chairman, Department of Physical Education, Health and Recrea- 
tion, New York University; Francis J. Moench, Ph.D., Director, Division of Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation, Cortland State Teachers College; and Jeannette B. Saur- 
born, Ed.D., Director of Physical Education, Elementary School, Bronxville, New York. 


Outstanding for its detailed coverage and 
practical treatment of procedures and prob- 
lems in administration, this textbook is an 


cedures for both the elementary and secondary 
school levels. It is copiously illustrated with 
charts and diagrams, check lists and formulae. 


authoritative up-to-date survey of the field, Physical educators, school administrators, and 
offering much fresh material heretofore un- — students will find it a basic text and reference 
obtainable. The meat of the book discusses book of inestimable practical value. $5.00 
recommended administrative guides and pro- 


SPORTS: Their Organization and Administration 


by William L. Hughes, Ph.D., Director, Department of Health and Physical Education, 
Temple University; and Jesse Feiring Williams, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Physical Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Considers the place of sports in modern — spect to the needs of both sexes. An excellent 
American life and gives practical, concrete textbook for college physical education 
suggestions and directions for conducting the — majors. $4.00 
pregram at different age levels and with re- 


INTRAMURAL AND RECREATIONAL SPORTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


by Norma M. Leavitt, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education, IIlinois State Nor- 
mal University and Hartley D. Price, Ph.D., Professor of Physical Education, Florida State 


University. 


The book is a valuable text for physical edu- 
cation and recreation majors and serves as a 
convenient reference and manual for college 
student teachers, faculty advisors, and high 
school personnel interested in tournament 
organization and general conduct of the pro- 
gram. The program organization includes 
suggested methods for forming intramural 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT: Selection, 


units, description of many types of tourna- 
ments, methods of providing for different 
levels of skill, proposals for an activity club 
program and co-recreation. The relationship 
of the extramural program for women in- 
cludes consideration of principles and_ poli- 
cies. $3.00 


Care and Repair 


by Virginia Bourquardez, Ed.D., Owner, The Sportswoman, Inc., and Charles Heilman, 
Ed.D., Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education, Drake University. 


The book gives exact descriptions of the con- 
struction, materials, standards, lasting quality, 
expected life and proper care of both cloth 
ing and equipment for twenty-one sports. In 


addition there are chapters on testing pro 
cedures and a detailed analysis of the types, 
properties and care of leathers, plastics, rub- 
ber. light metals and textiles. $5.00 


COMMUNITY SPORTS AND ATHLETICS: 
Organization, Administration, Program 
by National Recreation Association, Edited by George D. Butler. 


This book has attracted wide attention be- The book presents the set-up of the recrea- 
cause of its practical nature and its compre- tion department with all its concomitant 
hensive presentation of all the problems and — complexities. Special attention is given to 
possibilities of a community program designed — leadership functions, standards, personnel 
to serve the interests and needs of everyone. — practices, officials and volunteers. $5.00 


RECREATION AREAS: Their Design and Equipment 


prepared for National Recreation Association by George D. Butler. 


\ guide for those who plan, construct or of the entire site, ease of supervision or 
equip recreation areas. Outlines planning — operation, facility of circulation and access, 
principles and offers practical suggestions for utilization of natural features, economy in 
the design of areas. Considers effective use construction and maintenance. $6.00 


A.S. BARNES AND COMPANY, Inc. 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Drop Us a Card Today. 


Be Sure Your Name is on Our Mailing List. 
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Wrese smiling girls are happy and confident... 


so pleased to be wearing their attractive, 


A picture of buoyant self-confidence.. 


these girls know their attractive 
¥ Moore Gym Suits show them off at 
' their pretty young best! Girls in your 
classes, too, will enjoy a new feeling 
of esprit-de-corps when they are 
dressed alike in style-wise Moore Gym 
Suits. Moore Suits come in many 
good-looking, functional designs, a 
rainbow of colors, all sanforized and 
all sensibly priced. See them in our 


new style catalog. You'll also enjoy 


4 our informative folder, 
; “Why Gym Suit Uniformity.” 
Write us for your copies. 


If your suits are supplied by 


bev a local dealer, write us, giving us 


dealer's name 


| E.R. MOORE COMPANY 


GYM DEPARTMENT 40 

fl 932 DAKIN STREET, CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
Bes, 11 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
5225 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 36, CAL. 
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uniform Moore Gym Suits 


Figure flattering tunic suit with 
gaily flaring skirt and soft bow tie at 
the waist. It comes with separate 
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IMPORTANT 
BOOKS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Foundations and Principles 


By Currorp Lee Brownett and 
Parricta’ Hacman, Columbia University. 


McGraw-Hill Series in Health Education, | 


Physical Education, and Recreation. 514 
pages, $4.50 
Discusses problems relating to the basic 
foundation and current function § of 


physical education in contemporary 
American Society and provides a critical 
evaluation of the social, economic, and 
political forces associated with the de- 


velopment of physical education. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF TRACK 
AND FIELD COACHING 


By Ricttarp I. Mitter, University of Illi- 
nois. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Edu 
cation, Physical Education, and Recrea 
tion. Ready in January 


A consideration of the physical, mental, 
and emotional makeup of the high 
school athlete as it varies from that of 
older students, and the consequent de- 
velopment of techniques, teaching meth- 
ods, levels of performance, and improve- 
ment gauged to his particular needs and 
capabilities. 


WRESTLING 


By Harotw FE. Kenney, University of Illi- 
nois and Guenn C. Law. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. Ready in May 


Covers wrestling from the fundamentals 
to the more complicated holds and 
maneuvers. All offenses are organized 
into steps and these steps are listed in 
outline form. Over 100 excellent half- 
tone illustrations are included. 


BODY DYNAMICS 


By Exeanor University of 
Southern California. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Ready in December 


An elementary text on the fundamentals 
of efficient posture and movement and 
the uses of exercise in improving body 
efficiency. 
this text is perfectly suited to orienta- 


Practical and _ inspirational, 


tion courses covering deportment and 
conditioning as essentials of grooming 
and personal development. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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Dr. Helen L. 


and health education, is Health Co-ordi- 


nator at the University of Cincinnati. 


Erna Caplow Lindner is Director of Dance, 


Pembroke College, Providence, R. I. 


Maxine Muri Miller is Instructor in Physi- 
University, 


cal Education, Northwestern 
Evanston, Ill. 


Emil L. Larson is Commissioner of the 
Border Intercollegiate Athletic Conference 
of the National Association of Collegiate 


Commissioners 


Edith Cobane is on the staff of the De 
partment of Physical Education for Wom- 


en, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dr. J. B. Kirkpatrick is Director of the 
School of Physical Education, MeGill Uni- 


versity, Ontario, Canada 


8 Clifford Lee Brownell, chairman of the 
Department of Health Education and Phys 
ical Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia -Gniversity, is Eastern District Repre- 
sentative on the AAHPER Board of Direc- 


tors. 
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Coops, professor of physical 


DOES 
YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
EXPIRE THIS MONTH? 
Check the mailing label on your 
copy of the December Journat. If it 
carries a “DEC” notation, the time 
has come for you to renew your 
AAHPER- membership. You can 
make sure there will be no halt in 
the mailing of your JourNnats if you 
clip the application blank on p. 38 
and send it with your check to: 
Circulation Dept. 
AAHPER 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C.. 


COUPON CLIPPERS—ATTENTION 
“Free for the Asking,’ which ap- 
peared in the October, November, 
and December issues of the JOUR- 
NAL last year, has been discon- 
tinued, so do not send in those old 
coupons. Watch for a new coupon- 
clipping feature to appear soon in 
the JOURNAL. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
Send copies of good glossy prints 
to the JOURNAL Editor. They will be 
filed for future use in illustrating arti- 
cles, credit being given to the source. 
Help to make your JOURNAL more 
attractive and give your programs pub- 
licity at the same time! 
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Volume 22, No. 10 


a Department of the NEA 


Health Education 


The Physical Educator Asks About Health—Joint Coim- 
mittee Report of the NEA and the AMA...................0566 il 


| Teaching Health in the Elementary School 


In This Issue Helen L. Coops 26 


e The Association wishes a 
Merry Christmas and a Hap- 
py New Year to members and Physical Education 
friends. For Christmas ideas 


and games for your parties, First Stop, Brazil to Providence—Brazilian 


read pp. 6 and 7 and How 
Ve Do It. Don’t Let Fencing Foil You!................ Maxine Muri Miller 17 

How NACC Policies Affect College Sports....Emil L. Larson 20 
e The happy girls bringing 
in the Christmas tree in our Gym Class—A Story by Joe.................s00cce0es Edith Cobane 32 
cover picture radiate the spir- 
it of Christmas. Photograph 
by Harold M. Lambert. Recreation 
e Students will find their 6 
page again under a new name 3 
the Majors, p. 44. J. B. Kirkpatric 30 


Try out the quiz on that 
page, too. 


e Don’t forget to nominate neral Interest 


your candidates for AAH- School Health, Safety, and Physical Education Instruction 


28. The Dangerous Age of a Profession....Clifford L. Brownell 23 
e You will enjoy Joe’s story Nominate Your Candidates for AAHPER’s Highest Offices 28 
of his gym class, told as only Journal Reprints Available in Single Copies...................... 40 


he could tell it (p. 32). 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue = which it is 

VAANPER About the Authors, p 2—Coming Events, p 4—Spotlight 


1201 16th St.. N.W on the Dance, p 36—Mobilization News, p 38—Coast to 
Coast, p 43—Meet the Majors, p 44—New Books in Brief, 
p 46—W omen in Athletics, p 48—Your District Reporter, 
The Post Office will not forward copies p 49—How We Do It, p 51—Audio-Visual Materials, p 52 
—1951 Index, p 60—International Scene, p 64—Adver- 
tisers in this Issue, p 64. 


Regular Features 


plicate copies cannot be sent. 


The Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, published monthly, September to June inclusive, by 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Entered as second 
class matter at the Post Office, Washington, D.C., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Baltimore, Md. Views and opinions 
expressed by authors are not my ag Se of the Association. Subscription prices: $2 of membership dues covers Journal subscription 
fee. Memberships start only in Jan ._ All members of the Association receive the Journal. Regular membership, $5 (for stu- 
dents, $2.50); Professional membirebip {including Research Quarterly subscription), $10 (for students, $4) Student memberships must be 
endorsed by a faculty member who is an AAHPER member. Special rate for libraries and institutions, $6.50 for joint Journal and Research 
Quarterly subscriptions. Advertising rates on request. Single copies of the Journal, 60c; of the Quarterly, $1.25. The American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, founded in 1885, is a non-profit organization and is a Department of the National Education 
Association. Articles may be submitted as a contribution to the profession. No remuneration can be made. The contents of previous issues 
of the Journal can be found by cohsulting Education Index. 
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TOWELS 


The Quality Towels That LAST! 


Sturdy towels of triple-twisted 2-ply yarns that stand up 
for 350 to 500 uses under severe strains by energetic 
athletes and constant launderings. Choose either McArthur 
Super-Gym or Super-Turk style. They're both full size 
(20” x 40” shrunk), and both permit you to adopt the 
McArthur low-cost per year towel plan. Write now for 
details. 


GEO. Me ART HUA BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Holland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville, 21, N. Y. 


TANK SUITS 


OUTSTANDING 
VALUE and QUALITY 
FINE QUALITY COMBED COTTON 
2-PLY JERSEY VAT DYE 
ALL SEAMS REINFORCED AND COVERED 
ALL SIZE LABELS ANCHORED ON FOUR SIDES 

Style +230—Skirtless . $19.00 Doz. 
Style #231—Front Skirt _ $27.00 doz. 


SIZES 24 TO 42 
Colors: Red, Royal, Copen, Green, Gold. 


FINE QUALITY COTTON ELASTIC RIB KNIT 
VAT DYE 
ALL SEAMS REINFORCED AND COVERED 
ALL SIZE LABELS ANCHORED ON FOUR SIDES 
Style #430—Skirtless $16.50 Doz. 


Style #431—Front Skirt _ $21.00 Doz. 
SIZES 24 TO 42 
Colors: Red, Royal, Copen, Green, Gold. 


Samples Submitted on Request 


SUPERIOR SPORTS WEAR CO. 


Manufacturers 


41 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Chelsea 3-6641 
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Notices of Coming Events of general interest 
to the profession should be sent 
to the Editor. 


1951 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1 
Joint Council on International Relations, 
National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dec. 13, 14, 15 
Pennsylvania State Association for HPER, 
State Convention, Penn Sheraton Hotel, 


Philadelphia. 
Dec. 26-31 


American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Philadelphia. 


1952 

Jan. 27-31 
Third National Conference of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, 
New York. 

Feb. 13-16 
Annual Convention, Association of Pri- 
vate Camps, Inc., Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. 

Feb. 23-27 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators of the NEA, St. Louis. 

Feb. 26-27 
Southern District Convention, Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. 

Mar. 17-19 
Midwest District Convention, Sheraton- 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Mar. 26-29 
Central District Convention, City Audi- 
torium, Topeka. 

Apr. 6-10 
Joint National and Southwest District 
Convention, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 
Northwest District is co-operating in Na- 
tional and Southwest District Conven- 
tions. 

Apr. 14-18 
Study Conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education, International (mem- 
bers or non-members), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Apr. 16-19 
American Camping Association, 22nd Na- 
tional Convention, Chicago. 

Apr. 27-May 1 

Eastern District Convention, Eastland and 

Congress Square Hotels, Portland. 
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ACT OF 1952 
School Health, Safety, and 
Physical Kducation Instruction 


The members of the AAHPER Legislative Committee, authors of the 
Association’s Bill, HR 5853, respectfully submit it to the membership. 
Officially approved by the NEA Legislative Commission, the Bill was 
introduced in the House on October 20, 1951, by Congressman Percy Priest 


of Tennessee. 


Harold K. Jack, Chairman 


E. R. Abramowski 
C. J. Alderson 
George W. Ayars 
Theodore J. Bleier 
Ruth V. Byler 

Milo F. Christiansen 


A Bill 
To authorize the appropriation of 
funds to assist the States and ter- 
ritories in extending and improv- 
ing their program of health in- 
struction, safety instruction, and 
physical education, for all chil- 
dren of school age. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “School Health, Safe- 
ty, and Physical Education Instruc- 
tion Act of 1952.” 


Declaration of Policy 

See. 2. (a) Whereas the health 
and physical well-being of the peo- 
ple are essential for the strength and 
security of our Natitn: Therefore, as 
one essentiai measure of national 
defense, security and welfare, it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States to assist the States 
in extending and improving their 
programs of health instruction, safe- 
ty instruction, and physical educa- 
tion, for all pupils attending public 
elementary and secondary schools, 
and particularly to emphasize such 
programs in rural areas. 


Dorothy Davies 
Leah J. Gregg 
Willard N. Greim 
Paul Landis 
George Sirnio 
David P. Snyder 


(b) The provisions of this Act 
shall not be so construed as to in- 
terfere with State and local initiative 
and responsibility in the conduct of 
public education. The administra- 
tion of public schools, the selection 
of personnel, and equipment and 
materials, and, insofar as consistent 
with the purpose of this Act, the de- 
termination of the best uses of the 
funds provided under this Act shall 
be reserved to the States and their 
local subdivisions. 


Appropriations Authorized 

Sec. 3. There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
each of the four succeeding fiscal 


. years the sum of $15,000,000 for pay- 


ments to the States in accordance 
with this Act. 


Allotments to States 

Sec. 4. (a) From the sums appro- 
priated pursuant to Section 3 for 
each fiscal year, the Commissioner 
shall allot to each State $50,000, but 
to the Virgin Islands an amount of 
$10,000 each year of the demonstra- 
tion not to exceed five years, and 
shall allot to each State such part of 
the remainder of the total appropri- 
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ated as the rural population of the 
State bears to the rural population 
of the United States, according to 
the most recent decennial census. 

(b) The amount of any allot- 
ment to a State at the end of such 
fiscal year shall be available for pay- 
ment to such State under Section 6 
until the end of the succeeding fiscal 
year. No payment to a State under 
Section 6 shall be made out of its 
allotment for any fiscal year until its 
allotment for the preceding fiscal 
year has been exhausted or has 
ceased to be available. 

(ec) Any balance of a State’s al- 
lotment remaining unexpended or 
unobligated after the close of the 
fiscal year succeeding the fiscal year 
for which such sum was allotted 
shall be reallotted among the States 
as the Commissioner shali deter- 
mine. 

State Agency 

Sec. 5. In order to secure the 
benefits of the appropriations au- 
thorized in Section 3 of this Act, a 
State shall: 

(1) Submit and have approved a 
State plan, in accordance with Sec- 
tion 6 of this Act; 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Add meaning te Christmas this year 
by making your own gifts, cards, 
orations, and holiday foods 


RE YOU hard hit by inflation? 

Do you have a deep-seated de- 
sire to be creative? Are you inter- 
ested in making a “conversation 
piece?” Then how about making 
your own Christmas gifts, decora- 
tions, and cards? There’s still plenty 
of time. 

Ninety-eight per cent of you won't 
buy your Xmas gifts until Decem- 
ber 21; 95 per cent of you will send 
out your greeting cards on Decem- 
ber 23; and all of you will, undoubt- 
edly, wait until the 24th to decorate 
your Christmas tree. Why not be 
better prepared this year by consult- 
ing the following references and try- 
ing them? 

These are just a few of the many 
articles that appear every year in 
popular magazines in November 
and December issues. 


Gifts 

(1) Hadley, Paul. “Christmas 
Gifts and Decorations.” The Grade 
Teacher, December, 1950. Offers pic- 
tures and instructions for making 
tree ornaments from paper ‘cups, a 
basket from wooden ice cream 
spoons, and giant Christmas candles. 

(2) Hadley, Paul. “Pine Cone 
Gifts and Decorations.” The Grade 
Teacher, November 1950. 

(3) Hadley, Paul. ‘Vases Made 
from Your Broken Dolls.” The 
Grade Teacher, November 1950. 

(4) Short, Marion. “Christmas 
Gilts.”. The Grade Teacher, Novem- 
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ber 1950. Directions for making wall 
plaques, lapel pins, paper weights, 
and spool holders out of plaster of 
Paris. 

(5) “Father Likes to Receive 
Christmas Presents.”” The Instructor, 
December 1950. Directions for mak- 
ing picture frames, tagboard memo 
folder, deluxe desk set out of baby- 
food jars, table croquet set, bracelet, 
baby rattle, and others. 


Decorations 


(1) Wolfe, Helen. “Christmas 
Decorations Made of Aluminum 
Foil.” The Grade Teacher, Novem- 
ber 1950. Presents instructions for 
making poinsettia tie-backs for cur- 
tains, door decorations, nut and 
candy cups, package wrappings, 
table decorations, and Christmas 
tree ornaments. 

(2) Conover, Jewel H. “Christmas 
Table Decorations.” School Arts, 
October 1951. Directions for con- 
structing angels out of tinsel, cello- 
phane, metallic’ paper, ribbon, 
Christmas tree balls, etc. 

(3) “Christmas Magic.” Practical 
Home Economics, December 19590. 
Plans for making an angel, tree 
holder, tree decorations, peasant vil- 
lage, Christmas tree center piece, 
and Christmas candlesticks. 

(4) Todd, Jessie. “Tree Orna- 
ments from Waste Materials.” The 
Instructor, December 1950. 


(5) “Christi ovel 
Everyone.” National Recrta 
sociation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 10c. 


Cards 

(1) Hey, Camille, and McBeath, 
Glenell. “Make Your Own Greeting 
Cards.” The Instructor, December 
1950. 

(2) “Stencil Holiday Paper and 
Cards.” The Instructor, December 
1959. 

(3) “Suggestions for Novel Christ- 
mas Cards.” National Recreation 
Agsociation, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 5c. 


Food 

(1) Turgeon, Charlotte. Cooking 
for Christmas. New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1950. 116 pp. $2.50. 
An unusual collection of menus and 
recipes for the Christmas holidays. 

(2) Wallace, Lily H. “Christmas 
Tonight.” Practical Eco- 
nomics, December 1950, Recipes for 
English Plum Pudding, Mincemeat, 
Raisin Pork Pie, Cardomom Cookies, 
Sprintz Rings, Jug, and Pone. 


Gifts You Make Have Meaning 
Does making your own gifts cause 
you to cringe from the thought of 
being thrifty? Do you think that it’s 
necessary to buy expensive gilts in 
order to leave a favorable impres- 
sion? Nonsense, it ain't so, because— 
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alt 


It aint the value of the thing, 
Ner how it’s wrapped ner 


tied; 
It’s something else aside 
from this 
That makes you glad in- 
side. 


It’s knowing that it repre- 
sents 

A love both deep an true, 

That someone carries in his 
heart 

And wants to slip to you— 


It’s knowin that some folks 
love, 
An tell you in this way 
Jes sorter actin out the things 
They really long to say. 


So taint the gift a feller gits, 
Ner how it’s wrapped ner 
tied, 
It’s knowin that yer folks 
like you, 
That makes you glad in- 
side. 
—Anon. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


(2) Designate the State educa- 
tional agency authorized to admin- 
ister the provisions of this Act in 
accordance with Section 6 (a); 

(3) Provide that the State trea- 
surer, or corresponding official in 
that State, shall serve as trustee for 
funds apportioned and paid to the 
State under the provisions of this 
Act; 

(4) Provide that its State educa- 
tional agency as designated by its 
legislature shall represent the State 
in the administration of funds al- 
lotted to the State under the provi- 
sions of this Act. 


State Plans 


Sec. 6. (a) To be approved un- 
der this Section, a State plan must 
(1) outline a State program to ex- 
tend and improve health instruction, 
safety instruction, and physical edu- 
cation in local schools; (2) provide 
for financial é¢xpenditure by the 
State as set forth in Section 7; (3) 
provide equitable provision for the 
benefit of a minority racial group in 
a state which maintains by law sepa- 
rate education facilities; (4) provide 
for the administration of the plan 
by the State educational agency or 
the supervision of the administra- 
tion of the plan by the State educa- 
tional agency; (5) provide that the 
State educational agency will make 
such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as_ the 
Commissioner may from time to time 
require, and comply with such pro- 
visions as he may from time to time 
find necessary to assure the correct- 
ness and verification of such reports. 

(b) The Commissioner shall ap- 
prove any plan which fulfills the 
conditions specified in sub-section (a) 
and shall thereupon notify the State 
educational agency of such approval. 


Payments to States 

See. 7. (a) From the allotments 
available therefore under Section 4, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
from time to time pay to each State 
which has a plan approved under 
Section 6, a sum or sums computed 
as provided in sub-section (b) of this 
section, equal to the 50 percentum 
of the total estimated by such State 
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or its political sub-divisions under 
such plan during the period for 
which such estimate is made: Pro- 
vided, That no payments shall be 
made to any State from its allotment 
for any fiscal year unless and until 
the Commissioner finds that there 
will be available for expenditure 
under the plan from State or local 
sources during the fiscal year for 
which the allotment is made, or the 
succeeding fiscal year, sums sufficient 
to enable the State to receive under 
this section payments in an amount 
not less than $50,000 except to the 
Virgin Islands $10,000: Provided 


further, That no payments shall be 
‘made to any State under this section 


for any fiscal year unless the Com- 
missioner finds that such State has 
provided or will provide from State 
and local sources for health instruc- 
tion, safety instruction and physical 
education in such year not less than 
the total amount actually expended 
for such purposes from such sources 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957. 

(b) The Commissioner shall, 
prior to the beginning of each quar- 
ter, estimate the amount to be paid 
to the State for such quarter under 
the provisions of paragraph (c) of 
such subsection, such estimate to be 
based on a report filed by the State 
containing its estimate of the total 
sum to be expended in such quarter 
in accordance with the provisions of 
such paragraph, and stating the 
amount appropriated or made avail- 
able by the State and its political 
subdivisions for such expenditures 
in such quarter. 


(ec) The Commissioner shall then 
certify to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury the amount so estimated by 
him reduced or increased, as the 
case may be, by any sum for which 
adjustment has not already been 
made by which he finds that his 
estimate for any prior quarter was 
greater or less than the amount 
which should have been paid to the 
State under subsection (a) for such 
quarter. 

(d) The Commissioner shall, 
from time to time, but not less often 
than quarterly and prior to the pe- 
riod for which payment is to be 
made, estimate the amount, within 


the balance of the allotments for 
each State, which may be necessary 
to pay the Federal share of the total 
expenditures for carrying out the 
approved State plan for such period. 
At the end of such period, the Com- 
missioner shall certify to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the amount by 
which he finds that his estimate for 
the prior period was greater or less 
than the amount which should be 
paid to the State for such period. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
thereupon, prior to audit or settle- 
ment by the General Accounting 
Office, pay to the State, at the time 
or times fixed by the Commissioner, 
the amount so certified. 


Withholding 


See. 8. If the Commissioner shal] 
find, after reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for hearing the State 
agency administering or supervising 
the administration of the State plan 
approved under this Act, that the 
State plan has been so changed that 
it no longer complies with the re- 
quirements of this Act, or that in 
the administration of the plan there 
is a failure to comply substantially 
with the provisions required to be 
included in the plan, he shall notify 
such State agency that further pay- 
ments will not be made to the State 
under this Act until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any failure 
to comply. Until he is so satisfied, 
he shall make no further certifica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to such State. 


Administration 


Sec. 9. (a) In carrying out his 
duties under this Act, the Commis- 
sioner is required to make annual 
reports to the Congress as to the ad- 
ministration of this Act and to pre- 
pare a final report for public dis- 
tribution describing the results of 
the program as provided for in the 
Act. He is authorized to establish 
in cooperation with State admini- 
strative agencies, institutes or short 
courses for training personnel for 
health instruction, safety instruction, 
and physical education. The Com- 
missioner is authorized to gather 
statistics, and to make such studies, 
investigations, and reports as in his 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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FIRST STOP 


Brazil-to-Providence 


by ERNA CAPLOW LINDNER 


HE dance group from the Na- 

tional School of Physical Educa- 
tion in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, pre- 
sented the first performance in their 
United States tour on October 25 at 
Pembroke College in Providence, 
Rhode Island. The 14 members of 
the group, under the direction of 
Sefora Helena Pabst de Sa Earp 
and Senorita Dora da Costa Ribeiro, 
provided a delightful evening of 
rhythm and dance. 

Our college students and the 
townspeople who enjoyed the con- 
cert were particularly impressed with 
the wonderful command of Brazilian 
folklore which the group displayed. 
Traditional legends, such as “Fish- 
erman’s Promise,” “Haunted  La- 
goon,” “Dolphin Dance,” and 
“Brazilian Fantasy” were translated 
into dance through excellent use of 
free, uncluttered movement and ex- 
tremely effective costuming. The 
dance patterns used by the group are 
simple, graceful, and flowing and 
are a welcome contrast to some of 
our frenzied, soul-searching —tech- 
niques. 


The Program 


The program opened with a 
charming little “Hello” song, which 


gave us a chance to meet the mem- 
bers of the group and to enjoy their 
limited but successful command of 
English—then we were treated to a 
performance of authentic Brazilian 
rhythms, which were performed very 
competently. | The girls used tam- 
bourines, gourds, drums, wood- 
blocks, woodfish, and other percus- 
sion instruments to produce unusual 
and pleasing sounds for the Ameri- 
can ear. The group, through their 
percussion work, provided the au- 
dience with a true Brazilian atmos- 
phere, giving us the rhythms of the 
Amazon and also popular dance 
rhythms of Brazil. They did out- 
standing work in accompanying 
classical music with percussion in- 
struments. Probably the most enjoy- 
able was “Brazilian Rhapsody,” 
where they effectively used kettle- 
drums and cymbals with piano ac- 
companiment. 

The dance portion of the pro- 
gram opened with a simple move- 
ment study to music by Heller. The 
movement was fluid and graceful 
and displayed excellent use of level 
and space patterns. The native 
dances, done in authentic costumes 
of the Brazilian bazaar with straw 
and rafha baskets and primitive cas- 
tanets, provided a piquant flavor. 
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It was very pleasing to hear the 
dancers accompanying themselves 
with Portuguese songs and chants as 
they danced. The folk dances in- 
cluded in the program were received 
with interest and appreciation of the 
great ethnic wealth of Brazil. The 
modern, or interpretive, composi- 
tions were varied so that one was 
able to perceive the creative scope 
of the dancers. A light Villasboas 
waltz and a comical polka were in- 
terspersed with an interpretation ol 
Beethoven's tragic “Life and Death” 
and dance legends of the sea and 
sun and primitive spirits. 

Three of the soloists were out- 
standing, Yara Jardim Vaz, Clo- 
thilde Ferreira Gomes, and Marga- 
rida Nunes Leite. Their interpreta- 
tions of the music of Heller, Greig, 
and Beethoven showed great musi- 
cal sensitivity and Senora Vaz's 
dance which was performed as she 
recited Rudyard Kipling’s poem, 
“If,” was a high point of the eve- 
ning. 


Dance—A Universal Language 


This tour of American colleges is 
sure to be a stimulating experience 
for all who come in contact with 
the group. Those who see their per- 
formances carry away many new im 
pressions and ideas. Everyone will 
undoubtedly be delighted with their 
excellent rhythmic ability, the clever 
costuming designed by Senhora Sa 
Earp, the rich store of Brazilian 
folk-lore, and the charming vivacity 
and simplicity of their movements. 
The program and the caliber of the 
group serve to cement further our 
Pan-American relations and prove 
that-dance is a universal language. 
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Seal-O-San on the University of Omaha gym 
— one of 6,800 schools now using Seal-O-San 


MEANS SURE FOOTING 
NON-SLIPPERY - DURABLE - ATTRACTIVE 


WHY DO the great players, like George Mikan, 
and leading coaches, like Adolph Rupp, prefer and recom- 
mend Seal-O-San? Because only Seal-O-San has proved it- 
self best in these vital features. 


1. It is slipproof. 2.It has a glareless surface. 3. It 
is easy to apply. 4.It resists chipping and scratching. 
5. The surface wears longer because the seal is bonded to 
the wood. 6. It is easy to maintain. 7. It resists rubber 
burns. 8. Expensive refinishing is seldom required. 


Add them up... see what you gain and how much 
you save. Then you, too, will switch to Seal-O-San for a 
safe, beautiful, long-wearing finish. 


Please send Seal-O-San Coaches 
Digest. Free to coaches, Others send 25¢ handling 
fee. || More facts about Seal-O-San Gym Floor 
Finish. 
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PHYSICAL 
EDUCATOR 


ASKS 
ABOUT 
HEALTH 


Report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in 
Edueation of the National Education Association 
and the American Medical Association, 1951 


PART I—Edited by MABEL E. RUGEN 


EACHERS of physical educa- 

tion are confronted daily with 
health problems. “Traditionally, in 
the absence of medical advisors or 
qualified nurses in the school, it has 
been the teacher of physical educa- 
tion who has been looked to by 
school administrators and teachers 
alike as the health authority. Too 
frequently the questions asked and 
the problems posed have been be- 
yond the professional preparation 
and the accepted function of the 
physical educator. 

School administrators, frequently, 
have. not been aware of this situa- 
tion. Many have been too willing to 
delegate responsibility for the health 
program to the director of athletics 
or physical education staff, without 
realizing the nature of the responsi- 
bility. Physical educators sometimes 
have been placed in the position of 
presuming to practice medicine, 
both an illegal and an educationally 
unsound act. 

School administrators must realize 
that the diagnosis and treatment of 
injuries, infections, related 
health conditions, are the responsi- 


bility and the function of the physi- 
cian, not of the physical educator or 
the coach. Furthermore, physical 
educators should not be expected to 
give definite answers to the many 
questions students, teachers, and 
parents may ask regarding these 
matters. 


Need for Well-Defined Plan 


Every school concerned with the 
health education of children should 
have a well-defined plan which pro- 
vides for competent medical and 
public health advice and consulta- 
tion. It should have written policies 
which govern the procedures to fol- 
low in matters of disease prevention, 
emergency care for accidents and 
illnesses, environmental sanitation, 
health appraisals of children, and 
other health services. School policy 
should include “standing orders,” 
particularly for emergency care of 
children who are injured or become 
ill while participating in school ac- 
tivities. 

These “standing orders” should 
reflect community medical opinion 
and have the support of the local 
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medical society and local health de 
partment. “Standing orders” may 
be initiated by the medical advisor 
or the public health nurse in the 
school. Teachers of physical educa- 
tion (including athletic coaches) 
should understand these orders and 
the responsibilities they may assume 
in carrying them out. 


In the absence of a well-defined 
plan and written statement of health 
policy in the school, the physical 
educator should initiate the develop- 
ment of such a plan and policies. 
Such action is not only in the best 
interests of the pupils, but it is a 
protection to the physical educator 
and to the school administration. 
The report Suggested School Health 
Policies,’ which has the endorsement 
of leading school and health groups, 
provides a sound basis for the devel 
opment of policies and a plan. All 
physical educators should be famil- 
iar with this report. 


‘Available from the American Medical 
Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
or the National Education Association, 
1201 16th St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The everyday problems and ques- 
tions pertaining to health with 
which the physical educator is con- 
fronted are a good starting point for 
such discussions. The content of the 
questions discussed in this bulletin 
should be included in a statement of 
policy. Physical educators, physi- 
cians, nurses and school administra- 
tors should work together in estab- 
lishing sound and practicable proce- 
dures in the interest of boys and 
girls. 


Purpose of This Report 

The major purpose of this report 
is to present answers to some of the 
health questions and problems which 
teachers of physical education have 
raised, and thus provide information 
that may help them to contribute 
more fully to the health education 
of the pupils. In addition, the ques- 
tions presented may be used as the 
basis for discussion concerned with 
the improvement of the health pro- 
gram in the school, particularly the 
definition of responsibilities that 
teachers of physical education may 
be expected to assume for disease 
prevention and health protection. 
These discussions may be held with 
the school administrator, medical 
advisor or public health nurse in 
the school, representatives of the 
local medical society or the local 
public health department, and/or 
the school health committee. 

The questions presented have 
been contributed by teachers of 
physical education in various parts 
of the country. They represent, 
therefore, some of the persistent and 
current concerns of these teachers. 

The answers given are based on 
research evidence when such evi- 
dence is available: otherwise they 
are based on medical opinion and 
judgment, or reflect the best practice 
as recommended and accepted by 
competent leaders in the fields of 
education and medicine. 

Teachers using this bulletin are 
cautioned not to assume that the 
“Jast word” has been written. Space 
limitations and the complexity of 
some of the questions make it neces- 
sary to sacrifice full discussion to 
brevity in some instances. This re- 
port, therefore, should be thought of 
as a guide for helping all individuals 
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who assume responsibility for the 
physical education and athletic ac- 
tivities in the school to meet better 
some of the perplexing health prob- 
lems with which they are confronted. 
It also may serve as a discussion 
guide for the pre-service and in- 
service preparation of teachers of 
physical education to assume their 
share of responsibility for the health 
of school children. 

Material here presented deals 
with questions and answers regard- 
ing: infection and the prevention of 
disease; eating, smoking, and use of 
alcoholic beverages and their effect 
en performance; first aid; health 
factors in the conduct of physical 
education activities, including inter- 
scholastic athletics. 


“If you want our business you'll have to 
use paper cups.” 
The Health Officers News Digest 


How Can the Spread of Infection 
Be Prevented? 

The teacher of physical education 
may contribute to the prevention of 
infections by the establishment and 
observation of hygienic standards 
based on an understanding of the 
conditions related to their cause. 
Physical education teachers have 
asked: 


1. How may infections be spread 
through physical education activ- 
ities? 

Infections may be spread by the 
use of common towels and drinking 
cups, sucking of common sponges, 
oranges, lemons, and wearing each 
other’s clothing, supporters, socks, 
and other apparel. Infections may 
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also occur through the use of un- 
clean towels, clothing, mats, and 
other equipment and through close 
contact between players as they take 
showers and use equipment in com- 
mon. The exigencies of an exciting 
moment in a game may cause players 
to relax sanitary precautions which 
would ordinarily be considered in- 
violate. 

Further, the athlete may assume 
the mental attitude of one who feels 
that he is so strong that he may 
ignore the precautions which punier 
persons are compelled to observe. 
Sometimes he can hardly believe 
that his superb physique may make 
him even more susceptible to bac- 
terial invasion, since bacteria are 
fought not with muscles, but with 
immunological processes. Teachers 
of physical education can contribute 
to the prevention of infections by 
teaching pupils to observe approved 
standards of sanitation and immuni- 
zation. 


2. Is exercise or a stiff workout 
beneficial in curing infection? 

No. It is axiomatic that a person 
suffering from any infection should 
take it easy. Exercise, and particu- 
larly a strenuous: “workout,” may 
cause the infection to spread with 
more serious effects than in persons 
of sedentary habits. Mild exercise 
may do no particular harm, but the 
individual must be relieved of any 
activity which will subject his body, 
and particularly his heart or lungs, 
to strain. Deep breathing when one 
is suffering from a respiratory infec- 
tion should be avoided. Bruising 
injuries to a boil or wound infection 
may cause its spread. 


3. May colds and influenza be 
transmitted through unsanitary 
physical education practices? 

Yes. These may be transmitted 
through contact, spitting, sneezing, 
coughing, the use of common drink- 
ing cups, towels, and other means 
discussed above. These practices, 
aside from being disgusting. are un- 
sanitary and unaesthetic. ‘Tossing a 
wet towel across the gymnasium 
floor for wiping the faces of the 
players should be strenuously op- 
posed. Not only colds, but other 
diseases, such as tuberculosis, diph- 
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theria, scarlet fever, impetigo, “ring- 
worm” of the general skin surface or 
feet (‘athlete’s foot’), pink eye, 
trachoma, can easily be transmitted. 
Individual towels should be pro- 
vided for all players. The injurious 
effect of exercise to an individual 
suffering with any of these diseases, 
even in their early stages, must be 
emphasized. Serious injury is likely 
to result. 


4. What infections are likely to 
be most devastating to an athletic 
team? 

There are a number of these: 
colds, influenza, mumps, measles, 
boils, impetigo, and ringworm. An 
epidemic of colds, or influenza, has 
caused many a fine squad to forfeit 
its chances in a tough tournament 
or important contest. Other infec- 
tions feared by coaches are mumps 
and measles, which are often im- 
properly considered as trivial “chil- 
dren’s diseases.” 

Any individual with symptoms of 
a cold or other respiratory infection, 
or in whom any elevation of tem- 
perature is suspected, should be 
promptly excluded from _ participa- 
tion in physical education activity, 
not only for the protection of his 
own health, but also for that of his 
associates. Permitting the ill player 
to participate in athletic contests 
and then eulogizing him for this 
supreme effort is inexcusable. 


5. Is there much danger of infee- 
tion from floor or mat burns, or 
other abrasions and wounds en- 
countered in physical activity? 

Yes, particularly if first aid is not 
promptly and properly given. All 
floor and mat burns should be care- 
fully and thoroughly washed, be- 
cause the many germs on the floor 
and mats are likely to be ground 
into the injured tissues. It is impor- 
tant therefore’ that mats be kept as 
clean as possible. The use of rubber 
covering that can be cleansed daily 
with a disinfectant is one means of 
keeping mats relatively clean. 

All athletic teams should be im- 
munized by tetanus toxoid as used 
in the immunization of men in the 
armed services. Deep cuts and lacera- 
tions should be treated by a physi- 
cian or nurse. First aid must remain 
first aid, and should seek only to 
stop bleeding, prevent further in- 
jury, and avoid contamination of 
the wound. The use of antiseptics 
or disinfectants should be left to the 
recommendation of the school medi- 
cal advisor or a committee of the 
local medical society. 

The possibility of tetanus and gas 
gangrene infections must be con- 
sidered when dirt from the playing 
field enters a wound. Wounds must 
at no time be sealed by the use of 
an ointment or an air-tight bandage. 
The absence of air favors the devel- 
opment of these diseases. 
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6. Is it all right for individuals 
who have been injured to con- 
tinue play after first aid is given? 

This depends on the nature and 
extent of the injury. It is advised 
that the player be taken out of the 
game following a severe injury, par- 
ticularly after any period of uncon- 
sciousness or injury to the head or 
spine. A physician should be present 
at all interscholastic contests where 
the injury hazard is great to deter- 
mine the extent of the injury and to 
advise concerning continuing play. 
The insistence of some coaches that 
a player continue to play after he 
has been injured is a dangerous 
practice since additional damage 
may pften result. 


7. What responsibility does the 
physical educator and coach have 
for treating infected wounds? 

None. Seriously infected wounds 
should be handled by the medical 
advisor and are beyond the province 
of the teaching or athletic staff. 


8. Why are boils so common 
among members of athletic 
squads? 
Probably because of some of the 
unsanitary practices discussed above. 
Boils are caused by a germ—usually 
Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus— 
which may readily be passed from 
one player to another as_ players 
make contact with each other. More 
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Your Board of Directors 


joins me in wishing 


a Happy Holiday Season 


to the profession 


Bem Mow 


AAHPER President 


often the germ is transmitted from 
dirty clothing worn next to the skin. 
All lesions should be covered with 
a bandage which will prevent addi- 
tional injury and restrict the possi- 
bility of transmission. 

The frequent washing of clothing, 
uniforms, and towels, and dry clean- 
ing of hip pads, head gear, and all 
other equipment that permit such 
treatment is worth more than_ its 
additional cost. If the equipment 
cannot be so washed, it must not be 
worn next to the skin. If a boil is 
broken open, the pus may be trans- 
mitted to other players directly or 
through equipment, and the germ 
transmitted in that way. 

Individuals with boils should be 
kept out of active participation in 
sports and from use of dressing 
rooms and showers. All participants 
in’ physical education activities 
should particularly careful in 
keeping clean. Hot showers with 
soap should be taken after activity. 
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9. Are aene or pimples “‘catch- 
ing?” 

No, but of course these must be 
differentiated from impetigo. Con- 
trol measures for acne or pimples 
are much like those for boils in 
those cases where the lesions are 
superficial, but the condition is far 
less dangerous. Obviously care should 
be taken to prevent the spread of 
pus of any sort, but most cases of 
acne have a systemic basis which is a 
much more important factor in its 
occurrence. Acne, like boils, 
quires the attention of a physician. 
The disease may be of great impor- 
tance to the individual for social 
and cosmetic reasons, but carries 
little menace to the other members 
of the class or squad. 

10. Can poliomyelitis be spread 
swimming or wading 
pools? 

It is generally believed that pools 
are not responsible, although all the 


ways in which this disease is trans- 
mitted are not known. In the pres- 
ence of “polio” in the community, it 
is best to consult the local health 
department regarding the advisabil- 
ity of modifying or discontinuing 
strenuous activities including swim- 
ming. Fatigue and chilling have an 
adverse effect on persons who may 
have been exposed to “polio” and 
may be responsible for the difference 
between a relatively mild case and 
one that is seriously crippling. 

Observing good standards of sani- 

swimming and wading 
pools is of basic importance. Con- 
sult and co-operate with your local 
and state health departments. 
11. What is the best way to sani- 
tize towels and swimming suits to 
make sure that disease-carrying 
organisms are destroyed? 

Studies have shown that heat is 
the best method. Washing towels 
and suits in water at 180° F. for ap- 
proximately 20 minutes will make 


tation in 


them sanitary. Quartenary ammonia 


compounds are good sanitizing 
agents. Chlorine compounds may 


be used for white clothes. 


12. Is there danger of contract- 
ing venereal disease in_ toilet 
rooms? 

Although prepubescent girls may 
acquire gonorrheal vulvovaginitis, 
neither gonorrhea nor syphilis is 
ordinarily spread in this way among 
other age groups. The fear that 
syphilis may be transmitted by 
athletic contacts has been greatly 
exaggerated and may for the most 
part be dismissed. Intimate contact 
with persons in the early stages of 
these diseases may result in trans- 
mission of the diseases. 

13. What is ‘tathlete’s foot”? 

This is an infection caused by an 
organism (fungus) of the “ring- 
worm” group, of which there are 
many strains. Because they are fungi 
rather than bacteria, they are resis- 
tant to the various preparations used 
to kill bacterial growth. Further- 
more, they live and grow in the 
cornified layers of the skin and are 
therefore pretty well protected 
against the products which are used 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Whether you need physical fitness apparatus, back- 4 
stops, scoreboards, telescopic gym seats. or lockers, iq 
there is no point in being satisfied with less than the best. 


Acceptance of Medart Equipment by thousands of lead- 
ing schools and colleges — its use in Olympic Games \@ 
2 and championship meets — has been earned because i 
of superior design, skillful craftsmanship and fine qual- 
ity. These, and 78 years of experience, are the “plus” 
values built into every unit of Medart Equipment — extra 
values that Medart users never pay for. 


When you specify Medart—and insist on Medart — 
you can be confident you will get the best — equipment 
that meets or exceeds every Official Standard. No finer 

equipment is made. 


Ask For Literature On 
Any Or All Medart Equipment j 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3544 DEKALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. f | 
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(Continued from page 14) 

as means of treatment and control. 
They thrive in a warm, moist en- 
vironment, 

Because there are a number of 
different infections of the “ring- 
worm” type, one of which is “ath- 
lete’s foot,” accurate diagnosis and 
absolute control of “athlete’s foot” 
is difficult. The physical educator 
should never assume responsibility 
for the diagnosis of this condition 
but through close observation and 
inspection should detect and report 
the conditions observed to the schoo! 
medical advisor or through the par- 
ents to the family physician. 

14. How is “athlete’s foot” con- 
tracted? 

It is contracted by direct contact 
with the organism under certain 
conditions. It must be remembered 
that there are a number of different 
strains of the fungi which may cause 
the initial lesion. These strains vary 
in their invasiveness and also in 
their virulence. They are widely 
scattered, and it is likely that nearly 
every person comes into contact with 
them. Whether they are able to es- 
tablish themselves in the skin de- 
pends upon various personal and 
environmental factors, such as the 
frequency with which the individual 
bathes, changes his socks, the man- 
ner in which his socks are laundered, 
whether he wears only his own socks, 
whether his feet perspire unduly, 
and whether feet are exposed to wet 
surfaces, as locker room floors, which 
have been grossly contaminated. 

The irritation of the feet will 
cause intense itching, and fissures in 
the skin, and tiny blisters will ap- 
pear. If the lesions of the skin be- 
come infected with pus-producing 
organisms serious secondary effects 
may result. Acute infections which 
actually jeopardize life are by no 
means unknown. Chronic infections 
which may cause serious trouble for 
years are fairly common. 

15. What may the teacher of 
physical education advise students 
with “athlete’s foot” to do? 

He should stress care of the feet, 
the wearing of clean and properly 
laundered socks, keeping shoes in a 
sanitary condition, wearing own 
socks and shoes, bathing feet fre- 
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AAHPER CONVENTION 
Los Angeles, April 6-10 


Room reservations for the Biltmore 
Hotel, convention headquarters, 
should be made through Conven- 
tion Manager Lawrence £. Houston, 
451 N. Hill St., Los Angeles. Con- 
firmations will be made by the 
hotel. 


quently, drying well between the 
toes, using a plain talcum powder 
with a ten-per-cent boric acid mix- 
ture, and wearing sandals or indoor 
shoes in the locker room to keep the 
feet from direct contact with the 
floor. The shower and locker room 
floors should be kept as clean as pos- 
sible. It is important that the indi- 
vidual practice good personal hy- 
giene in the care of his feet since 
this -has the effect of enabling him 
to counteract the infection. All seri- 
ous cases of “athlete’s foot’ should 
be referred to a physician, and the 
teacher should warn against self- 
treatment. 


16. Should foot baths be used? 

The value of the foot bath is 
negligible. The results of recent re- 
search have discredited it as a pro- 
phylactic measure.2, The improve- 
ment of foot hygiene practices ap- 
pears to be a more effective measure 
in the prevention and control of 
athlete’s foot, according to a recent 
report of the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association.® It is difficult 
to keep the chemical concentration 
at an effective level, because of the 
constant dilution that occurs; the 
period of exposure is usually ex- 
tremely brief; and supervision to 
make sure everyone uses the foot 
bath is extremely difficult. 

Five general preventive recom- 
mendations are made in the AMA 
report. They are: 

(1) Keep the feet clean and dry, 
with special attention to areas be- 


*Report of the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. “Dermatophytosis: Treatment and 
Prophylaxis” A.M.A., 1945. 

“Ibid., p. 6-7 and 19-22. 
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tween the toes. However, these 
should not be dried so hard as to 
irritate the skin. 

(2) Persons whose feet are easily 
irritated or feel tender after exercise 
should keep the feet elevated when 
at rest. 

(3) Air shoes and socks when they 
are not in use. 

(4) Light, well-aerated shoes 
should be worn as much as possible. 

(5) Talcum powder containing 
10-per cent boric acid should be 
dusted on the feet and between the 
toes every night and morning, as 
well as after bathing at home or 
showering at school. 

Mild lesions that develop between 
the toes, with slight scaliness, red- 
ness, and superficial cracking of the 
skin, frequently will respond satis- 
factorily to this routine. The indi- 
vidual should never attempt self- 
treatment when extreme redness, 
oozing, marked pain, and infection 
are observed. It is especially impor- 
tant to avoid using powerful sub- 
stances such as iodine, mercury, or 
sulfur. Bizarre recommendations of 
friends or advertisements should be 
ignored. 

It can be stated that foot baths no 
longer are considered of real value. 
All too frequently they lead to un- 
warranted overconfidence that the 
problem has been solved. In_ the 
locker room, a dusting powder such 
as that mentioned above can be 
made available in shaker can. The 
average person is willing to do a bet- 
ter job of drying the feet when the 
importance of this is emphasized. If 
some specific preparation is desired, 
suggestions regarding this may be 
obtained through consultation with 
the school medical advisor or the 
school health committee of the local 
medical society. 

In addition, there is definite ob- 
jection to the use of photographer’s 
“hypo” before going into the pool 
because the solution may have the 
effect of neutralizing the chlorine in 
the swimming pool. Furthermore, 
there is no substitute for frequent 
cleaning of the floors of shower and 
locker rooms and swimming plat- 
forms with hot water and soap. 


(To Be Continued in January) 
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by MAXINE MURI MILLER 


HAT is a strip? That battle- 

ground of wits and skill, speed 
and dexterity, precision, perfect 
timing, good judgment, healthy de- 
termination to win! Every high 
school and college student recognizes 
at once a basketball floor, a tennis 
court, a bowling alley, and is famil- 
iar as a part-time participant, at 
least, with the activities performed 
thereon. But what is a_ fencing 
strip? 


Fencing in the Curriculum 


Instructors who included 
fencing in the physical education 
program in high schools and _ col- 
leges have provided a sport which 
combines all of the elements which 
educators seek in the motor-im- 
provement of their students. Fenc- 
ing stands well against the most criti- 
cal examination of its merit, and 
justifies itself in all lights. 

When considering an activity for 
inclusion in the physical education 


curriculum, what factors do we use 

as a basis for decision for or against 

the activity? We may make a careful 

analysis of the merit of the activity 

in satisfying our most far-reaching 

objectives; we may make sample 

tests to rate the activity, asking: 

(1) Does it provide big-muscle ac- 
tivity? 

(2) Does it contribute to the devel- 
opment of body control? 

(3) Does it contribute to improve- 
ment of co-ordination? 

(4) Does it improve the sense of 
timing? 

(5) Does it improve judgment? 

(6) Can the student of medium on 
poor co-ordination find  satis- 
faction’ in accomplishment? 

(7) Does it involve elements of self- 
control? 

(8) Does it enhance good sports- 
manship? 

(9) Is it applicable to medium-size 
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or large classes? 

(10) Is it adaptable to all students? 

(11) Does it provide worth-while 
competition? 

(12) Does it provide opportunity for 
self-testing? 

(13) Is it satisfying to the partici 
pant? 

(14) Does it provide carry-over into 
later life? 

Fencing answers the test on every 
count! It provides, through tech- 
niques such as the thrust, lunge, and 
jump-lunge, big-muscle activity for 
legs, trunk, and shoulder-girdle. It 
rivals the dance in the development 
of body control. Its opportunities 
for the increase of co-ordination, 
timing, and judgment of distance 
are unlimited. It provides the finest 
motivation for the learning of spe 
cific techniques which can be pro 
gressively included in the sport, and 
which add in a measurable way to 
the improvement of skill directly re 
lated to the sport, as in bouting. 
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An Ideal Individual Sport 

Any normal, healthy girl can 
fence! A girl who has never found 
satisfaction in team sports may real- 
ize in fencing an activity in which 
she can find herself, with a reason- 
able amount of practice, among the 
best in her group. She may easily 
master the techniques necessary to 
the sport, and can, at her own rate 
of speed, incorporate these into 
hand-to-hand combat which provides 
exhilaration and develops a will to 
win which is unparalleled in the 
individual sports area. 

The fencer will find satisfaction 
through successful manipulation of 


body and foil in response to definite 
purpose-planning, calling for split- 
second responses, rapid changes of 
pace, perfect body control. She will 
find joy in the accomplishment of 
successful maneuvers resulting in 
personal achievement against an ad- 
versary. She will find self-motivation 
toward further practice of individ- 
ual skills which will increase the 
over-all skill of the fencer. 

Fencing is surrounded by the 
spirit of clean sportsmanship; it en- 
hances honest effort to accomplish 
skill in an attempt to outwit an op- 
ponent. It demands critical analysis 
of movement by the fencer herself, 


who is self-testing during every en- 
counter on the strip. 


Beginners’ Problems 


The teacher of Physical Education 
will find that the beginning class in 
fencing is completely homogeneous 
as to background. In many sports 
which are included in the majority 
of grade school, high school, and 
college programs, “beginning 
class” may include girls who have 
never been exposed to the activity; 
those who have had a little experi- 
ence with the skills involved; some 
who have had considerable experi- 
ence in the playing of the game. 


Suggested Series of Lessons Directed Toward Bouting 


Lesson Daily Techniques 


Class Formation 


Movement Patterns 


On guard position — 
(b) Salute 

(c) Advance 

(d) Retreat 

(e) Equipment 


Concomitants _ 
(Preparing for Bout) 


Single line drill 


(a) Review on ‘guard, 
advance, retreat 
(b) Thrust 


no 


(c) Lunge 

“3. | (a) Review above 
(b) Parry carte 
(c) Riposte 

(a) Review above 


(b) Parry sixte, riposte 


(a) Review above 
6. (b) Jump lunge 


(a) Review above 
7. (b) Disengage 


(a) Review above 
8 (b) Counter-parry 


(a) Review above 
9. (b) Beat, bind 


(a) Review above 
(lesson 8-9) 

10 (b) Seconde parry 

(c) Septime parry 


(a) Review above 


11. 
12, 13, 14 Procedures in bouting 
Class round-robin 

15. tournament 


(a) Review above 


(a) Single line drill 
(b) Double line drill 
(c) Double line drill 


Thrust, lunge 


9 


Single skill drill only 


Thrust, lunge against 
opponent's target 


Development of precision, 
maintenance of position, 
correct posture, balance 


Development of aim. Accent 
on judging distance while 
in motion. 


Re-emphasis on aim and 
judging distance. Ability 
to parry in lunge position. 
As above 

Rapid riposte 


(b) Double line drill 


(a) Double line drill 
(b) Double line drill 


Double line drill 


1. As in lesson 1-8 


9 


3. Advance, thrust, lunge 
(a) Line drill 1. Thrust, lunge 
(b) (single, then 2. Parry carte, riposte 
(c) double) retreat 
(a) Double line drill 1. Advance, thrust, lunge 
(b) Double line drill 2. Parry sixte, riposte, 
retreat 
(a) Double line drill 1. Advance, thrust, 
lunge, parry, riposte. 
parry, riposte, retreat 
(a) Double line drill 1. Jump lunge attack, 
(b) Single line drill _parry, riposte, parry 
riposte, retreat 
(a) Double line drill 1. Advance, thrust, lunge, 
(b) Double line drill 1-2 attack from carte 
to sixte, parry, 1-2 
replacement, etc. 
(a) Double line drill 1. Receiving 1-2 attack 


using counter parry, 
riposte, etc. 
(cumulative) 

Use of beat, bind 
inserted in pattern 


“|Careful, accurate aim; 


Emphasis on replacement 
attack. 

Emphasis “on covering 

distance, maintaining 

balance. 

Emphasis on use of disengage 
to outwit opponent. Stress 
blade in motion. 


Emphasis on good use ‘of 
counter parry and riposte 


quick riposte; aggressiveness 
on disengage 


Lunge, attack in 
seconde, parry, riposte. 
Jump lunge attack in 

septime 
Parry, riposte 


Double line 
(partner) informal 


2 strips in use 
fencers in pools 


2 strips in use 


fencers in pools 


Pattern initiated by 
one fencer, fence to the 
touch 


Practical applications 


Practical applications 


Correct use of low line 
attacks. Proper riposte 
Proper replacement 


Emphasis on aggression 
Strong parries 

Emphasis on aggression 

Strong parries 

Emphasis on rules, procedure. 
Re-emphasis on good technique. 


Development of determination. 
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Within the group are some with 
excellent body control, good co- 
ordination, and ease in movement; 
others whose movement is awkward 
and limited. The teacher is faced 
with a dual program; she must first 
teach the ability to move freely and 
in co-ordinated manner and then 
teach the skills of the sport. 

The beginning student of fencing 
is typically lacking in a good sense 
of timing as related to fencing 
skills; she is lacking the ability to 
move in purposeful and co-ordinated 
manner. She is fearful of hand-to- 
hand combat, slow in reaction time, 
disinterested in “technique for tech- 
nique’s sake,” unable to judge dis- 
tance, unable to translate isolated 
techniques into movement patterns, 
lacking in aggressiveness, and timid 
to exhibit a lack of “natural ability.” 


Fencing Classes 


A typical, mixed - motor - ability 
group of college students can learn 
to fence reasonably well in 15 class 
periods. These class periods should 
be devoted to the mastery, in reason- 
able degree, of specific techniques, 
an understanding of the rules of 
fencing, a development of techniques 


into movement-patterns which in- 
volve practice with an adversary, 
and finally, opportunity to fence in 
the bout. 

Although there is good argument 
against early bouting for beginning 
fencers, who relinquish good form 
in favor of “winning the touch,” 
there should and can be developed a 
sufficient amount of sound technique 
before bouting is begun to make the 
continued practice of the best tech- 
nique a necessity. When movement- 
patterns accompany the learning of 
new techniques, the student of fenc- 
ing finds herself almost from the 
outset in a game-situation. 

When a new/stechnique is present- 
ed to the class, it should be intro- 
duced in its final form. For exam- 
ple, the parry carte should be 
learned and practiced as a defense 
against the thrust in carte. The dis- 
engage should be taught and _ prac- 
ticed in combination with the coun- 
ter-parry. The thrust and lunge 
should be practiced against the 
target of the opponent, to include in 
the learning of the thrust and 
lunge accuracy in the judgment of 
distance and aim. Quick reaction 
time becomes a_ necessity in the 
movement pattern; good results de- 


mand complete familiarity with spe- 
cific technique in order that the 
pattern of movement becomes the 
technique. 

In the accompanying chart is a 
series of lessons in beginning fenc- 
ing which include only certain ele- 
mentary techniques directed toward 
the bout. The emphasis in this series 
is the learning of patterns involving 
one or more techniques so that the 
eventual bouting is recognized as a 
continuation and improvement of 
elementary work involving elements 
which have been practiced in their 
final form from the moment of the 
first, hesitant assumption of the “on 
guard” position. , 

Fencing costs no more than other 
activities which are included in most 
Physical Education curricula. School- 
owned equipment will insure enroll- 
ment in the sport and, with reason- 
able care, will last several years. 

Fencing is an ideal sport for extra- 
curricular emphasis in clubs, intra- 
mural tournaments, and competition 
between schools. It has an appeal 
which is unquestioned, and adds to 
the all around development of the 
individual who must combine men- 
tal and physical prowess to reach 
the goal of good fencing. 


ACT OF 1952 


(Continued from page 8) 


judgement may be necessary to the 
fulfillment of this Act. 

(b) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for expenses of 
administration such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the functions 
of the Commissioner under this Act. 


Definitions 


Sec. 10. (a) The term “State” 
means the several States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

(b) The term “legislature” means 
the State or Territorial legislature 
or other comparable body except in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and in 
the Virgin Islands, where it means 
the Governor. 

(c) The term “State educational 
agency” means, as the State Legis- 
lature may designate, either: 

(1) The Chief State School Officer 
(such as the State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction, Commissioner of 
Education, or similar officer), o1 

(2) A board of education con- 
trolling the State Department of 
Education; except that in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands it shall mean the Governor. 

(d) Equitable provision of the 
services provided under this Act for 
the benefit of a minority racial 
group in a State which maintains by 
law separate educational facilities 
for such minority racial groups 
means the provision resulting from 
the expenditure, for the benefit of 
such minority racial group, of a pro- 
portion of funds not less than the 
proportion that each such minority 
racial group in such State, ages five 
to nineteen inclusive, bears to the 
totai population of that State. 

(e) The term “public agency” 
means any agency of a State, any 
municipality or other political sub- 
division, any body politic or public 
corporation supported by taxes, or 
any department, commission, board 
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or official of a municipal or county 
government. 

(f) Physical education, for the 
purposes of this Act, shall include 
any phase of the program, except 
that phase commonly called inter- 
scholastic athletics, as interpreted by 
the respective States and incorpo- 
rated in the State Plans. 

(g) Health instruction for the 
purpose of this Act shall include the 
school instructional program in 
health. 

(h) Safety instruction for the 
purposes of this Act shall include the 
school program for safety instruc- 
tion. 


Separability 

See. 11. If any provision of this 
Act or application thereof to any 
State, person, or circumstance, is 
held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act, and the application of such pro- 
visions to other States, persons, or 
circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 
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Georgetown University 


ANY AAHPER members will 

be interested in this report of 
the tenth meeting of the National 
Association of Collegiate Commis- 
sioners (NACC), held at Colorado 
Springs July 20-23. The NACC, 
which is composed mainly of the 
commissioners of the ten major con- 
ferences, represents about 170 lead- 
ing American colleges. Its actions 
influence policies and __ practices 
throughout the nation. 


Football 

At each annual meeting consider- 
able time is devoted to discussion of 
the football rules. Three NACC 
men — Frank McCormick, Elwood 
Romney, and Wallace Wade — are 
members of the Football Rules Com- 
mittee. Several others, members of 
the Advisory Committee, contrib- 
uted to the discussion on the intent 
and the interpretation of the foot- 
ball rules as written. Though H. O. 
Crisler, chairman of the Football 
Rules Committee, was unable to be 
present, Lloyd Jordan, president of 
the Football Coaches Association, 
aided effectively in the discussion of 
the rules at this tenth meeting. Con- 
sistency of interpretation and appli- 
cation of the rules is fostered by this 
annual discussion. 
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How NACC Policies 
Affect College Sports 


by EMIL L. LARSON 


The 1951 meeting re-emphasized 
enforcement of the rules regarding 
the use of the hand or forearm in 
blocking; defensive holding; and in- 
eligible linemen down the field on 
screen and other passes. Consider- 
able time and attention were de: 
Voted to the present fair catch rule. 

The NACC has influenced uni- 
formity in the mechanics of officiat- 
ing. One of the most effective means 
for securing this result has been the 
National Manual of Football Offi- 
clating, which is used by officials 
everywhere throughout the nation. 
First developed by A. R. Hutchens 
of the Southern Conference and Asa 
Bushnell of the Eastern Conference, 
this manual has been revised and 
published by the NACC for several 
seasons. 

For the 1951 season, the Western 
(Big Ten) Conference is using five 
officials in football games and this 
practice is being extended to some 
interconference contests. The use of 
split crews of officials in interconfer- 
ence contests is another practice 
which contributes to greater uni- 
formity of procedure and interpre- 
tation. At present, the use of a 
whistle by the field judge to kill the 
ball on long punts and other plays 
down field is authorized in all the 
major conferences. Study is being 
made of length of time between the 
moment the ball is ready for play 
and the snap. Recommendations 
for rules modifications must, of 
course, have supporting data. 


Basketball 

The National Association of Col- 
legiate Commissioners has also de- 
veloped a manual dealing with the 
mechanics of basketball officiating. 
To provide for the greatest degree 
of uniformity in both rules and 
mechanics, this group has an annual 
clinic on basketball. In 1950 this 


clinic was held at Kansas City; in 
1951, it was held at St. Louis, Octo- 
ber 14-15. 


Overemphasis on Athletics 


While the NACC has dealt with 
various problems concerning the 
practical administration of athletic 
contests in the different intercolle- 
giate sports, some of its most impor- 
tant work has been concerned with 
actions affecting athletics in the 
broader aspects of institutional and 
educational policy. 

The transfer rule, provision for 
progress toward a degree, and prop- 
er choice of an institution by a stu- 
dent to further his best educational 
and vocational purposes are some of 
the items thoroughly discussed in 
recent meetings. It is the judgment 
of the writer that these discussions 
constitute some of the most valuable 
work of the association. Some of the 
problems which were rather thor- 
oughly discussed at the 1951 meeting 
are summarized briefly below. 


The Platoon System in Football. 
Most conferences are concerned with 
this problem because of its specific 
effects. To begin with, it tends to 
reduce spectator interest, as too few 
of the players are well known and 
their general effectiveness cannot be 
properly appraised. The cost of 
equipping and maintaining large 
squads is causing grave concern in 
many areas. Because of the need for 
more players, there is increased em- 
phasis on recruiting and subsidizing. 
In too many cases, the effect on play- 
er morale is undesirable. The de- 
mand for a winning team forces a 
coach to have a number of men who 
get to play very little or not at all. 

The opinions among the major 
conferences vary widely. Some are 
very definitely opposed to the pla- 
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toon system and will ask the Foot- 
ball Rules Commiitee to take action 
which will curb the practice. Other 
conferences are divided in their 
opinions abou the system. All feel 
that there is a growing sentiment 
against the platoon system. While 
the NACC did not, as a group, take 
action on this item, the discussions 
definitely resulted in a clear under- 
standing of the problem and its im- 
plications. 


Spring Football Practice. Spring 
football practice was discussed very 
thoroughly. It is interesting to note 
the prevailing legislation on this 
item in the ten major conferences. 

The time allowed for spring prac- 
tice is fixed at 25 days in one con- 
ference, 26 days (within a 35 calen- 


dar-day period) in another, 30 days - 


in two conferences, six calendar 
weeks in another, and in five confer- 
ences there are no restrictions. The 
implications of this latter type of 
practice are rather far-reaching al- 
though weather and other factors 
have an effect. 

With spring practice, the motiva- 
tion of a game or games culminating 
the practice period is an important 
element. In all conferences such 
games are provided for; in most 
cases admission is charged. In eight 
conferences intra-squad games con- 
stitute the sole type of contest. In 
the remaining two conferences, 
games with the alumni are sched- 
uled at sites away from the campus. 
This procedure tends to make the 
control of athletics much more diff- 
cult. 

The arguments for spring football 
practice are already quite familiar 
to all. It gets men into better physi- 
cal condition; it gives coaches the 
opportunity to check on new mate- 
rial, especially freshmen and _ trans- 
fer students; it gives a chance to ex- 
periment with new plays; and in 
some cases men do better academic 
work. Against spring practice the 
item of cost must be considered; 
takes men away from other sports; 
and it tends to overemphasize foot- 
ball. 

The major conferences represented 
agreed to have their members give 
consideration to this problem and 
to determine if they would be will- 


ing to eliminate spring practice 
should other NACC members do so. 
In case such agreement is not forth- 
coming, the conferences plan to de- 
termine to what extent spring prac- 
tice would be restricted. It is readily 
evident that at the present time 
there is considerable variation among 
conferences. 


Basketball Practice. Spring bas- 
ketball practice, early fall practice 
in this sport, and extended schedules 
of games came in for a considerable 
share of attention. Some of the same 
arguments for and against early and 
extended practice apply to basket- 
ball, as well as to football. While 
specific action was not taken, the 
problem is receiving extended study. 


All-Star High School Games. 
The members of the NACC are fully 
aware of the abuses of recruiting 
arising from all-star high school foot- 
ball and basketball games held each 
year. Some conferences and institu- 
tions already have obligations re- 
garding these contests, but the 
NACC recommends to its member 
institutions that no coach of a mem- 
ber institution participate in the 
coaching of such all-star teams; that 
the use of the stadium, field house, 
or other athletic facilities be denied 
to such contests; and that no mem- 
ber of the athletic staff be permitted 
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to contact or interview the con- 
testants in these games either while 
enroute to the game, during the 
time the athletes are on the scene of 
the game, or while enroute to their 
homes. 

Proper Perspective. In line with 
the preceding statements, some di- 
rect and indirect quotations from 
the Procedings of the NACC are 
definitely in order. 

“The National Association of Collegiate 
Commissioners recognizes the existence of 
certain undesirable trends in intercollegiate 
athletics, which invade the area of the 
primary academic interests of the students, 
and which tend to impair the ideal of 
college athletics as a healthy activity outlet 
for the students by substituting a regi 
mented program of much intensity in the 
training of athletic techniques, and to over- 
shadow the student-status of the player.” 

As indicated previously these 
trends include prolonged periods of 
out-of-season practice, increase in 
the number of games or contests in 
the various sports, the development 
of such specialization of the student 
athlete in the techniques of the vari- 
ous sports as to interfere with the 
basic concept of athletic activity as 
only an incidental part of college 
life and experience, and the dispro- 
portionate pressures which are build- 
ing up in college athletics generally 
and on the student athlete in par- 
ticular. I quote: 


NACC Commissioners and Assistants 
Back row, left to right: E. L. Romney; Bill Haarlow; Frank McCormick; Abb Curtis; 
Bernie Moore; George Gardner; Lloyd Jordan, president of the National Association 
of Football Coaches; Wallace Wade. Front row, left to right: V. O. Schmidt; A. E. 
Eilers; Arthur Hutchens, ex-commissioner, Southern Conference; Asa S. Bushnell, 
president of the NACC; R. E. Peters; Kenneth L. Wilson; Howard Grubbs; Emil 
Larson, 
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STOP WATCH REPAIRS 
3 to 5 days service 
Free estimates if desired. 


NATIONAL STOP WATCH CO. 


821 Locust St., Des Moines, lowa 


AVAILABLE 


A few good selected territories open for 
a nationally advertised line of Gym Suits 
and Related Products. Write National 
Sports Equipment Co., 360-370 Marquette 
Street, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
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“The commissioners consider that it is 
essential that these and other similar de- 
velopments and abuses be promptly ar- 
rested, and that the colleges take steps 
again to bring athletic activity into proper 
perspective and balance in relationship 
with the academic and other phases of 
college life. 


“The commissioners intend, therefore, to 
urge their respective conferences to give 
serious study to the undesirable trends and 
abuses mentioned, with a view toward de- 
veloping policies to solve and adjust them, 
including 


considerations in 


the finest finish ever 


Will it Work on Your Floors? 
Star Gym Finish works perfectly on 
all types of wooden gym floors— 
maple, fir, beech and pine. 


Is it Easy to Use? 
Yes! Star Gym Finish spreads on 
quickly. Any custodian cam apply it 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR COACHES 


These frequently-asked questions cover 
selecting a 
In each case the right answer is Hillyard’s STAR GYM 
made 


How Can You Have a STAR GYM FLOOR? 


Consult your nearest HILLYARD “Maintaineer” for expert advice on 
how to buy and apply Star Gym Finish. No charge—just call, write 
or wire for name of your nearest “Maintaineer.” 


The famous port- 
able basketball 
floor at Madison 
Square Garden... 
one of more than 
15,000 courts fin- 
ished with 
Hillyard’s 

STAR GYM. 


the most 
finish for your 


important 
gym floor. 
especially for gym floors. 
with sheepskin applicator. 
economical to maintain. 


Why Do Coaches Prefer it? 


Because Star Gym Finish is tough, 
non-skid, no glare. Does not rubber 
burn. Forms a smooth, hard surface 
for fast, accurate play. 


Easy, 


St. Joseph, Missouri | 
U.S.A. 
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“(1) Definite restrictions upon, or elimi- 
nation of, out-of-season practice in all 
sports, particularly spring practice in foot- 
ball and basketball. 

“(2) Curtailment of sports schedules to 
a more limited number of games, and to 
the avoidance of overlapping in the various 
major sports. 

“(3) The preservation of institutional 
control of athletics free from the interfer- 
ences of outside pressures, including those 
of alumni or other groups. 

“(4) The encouragement of recognition 
by the public, and by the alumni and other 
supporters of the athletic program, that 
the continued existence of college athletics 
depends upon the maintenance of a sane 
and sound balance in the life of the stu- 
dent athlete, under which he must be a 
student primarily and an athlete inci- 
dentally.” 


Inter-Conference Relations 


The NACC is vitally concerned 
with those items which concern bet- 
ter administration and control of 
athletics. To this end, the various 
commissioners invite reports from 
their fellow commissioners of any 
activity of their member institutions 
which is detrimental to the best in- 
terests of intercollegiate athletics. 
Such reports should result in definite 
action, and this action should be 
made known to the original person 
making the report. 

With the passing of the Sanity 
Code, concern for the future of in- 
tercollegiate athletics is felt in many 
areas. The major conferences must 
assume much responsibility for a 
sane program in athletics. The com- 
missioners feel that institutions in 
conference territory which do not 
belong to any conference should 
conform to the regulations of any 
specific conference when competing 
against member schools of that con- 
ference. 

When any activity is in violation 
of NCAA regulations, such viola- 
tions should be reported. The 
NCAA must assume the responsibil- 
ity tor correcting abuses. 

The basic items to consider in any 
good program of intercollegiate ath- 
letics are institutional control and 
orderly procedure. These two items 
are inter-related and interdependent. 
They should be applied thoroughly 
and consistently, if intercollegiate 
athletics are to exist and prosper. 
Without them, confusion and mis- 
understanding will inevitably result. 
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THE Dangerous AGE 
OF A PROFESSION 


Today’s professional leadership will decide 
what future lies ahead for physical education 


by CLIFFORD L. BROWNELL 


ISTORY reveals that all social 
jae of a given people 
begin with a pressure group. This 
group has tremendous faith in the 
merits of the particular enterprise, 
and the ability to gain support for 
it among influential people. As time 
passes, the enterprise succeeds and 
prospers if the standards of leader- 
ship continue to improve or remain 
at high level; ineffective leadership 
may result in oblivion, or another 
pressure group may step in to re- 
direct the original venture toward 
channels more compatible with con- 
temporary public interest. 

Physical education represents a so- 
cial enterprise that fits the pattern 
briefly outlined above. Every sincere 
professional student gains an emo- 
tional and intellectual thrill as he 
reflects upon the noteworthy accom- 
plishments of men and women who 
formed the original pressure group 
that established physical education 
in the schools and colleges of Amer- 
ica. Other groups deserve equal ac- 
claim for their efforts during the 
first half of the present century as 
they extended the fruits of earlier 
labors to encompass a wide range ol 
objectives, better facilities and 


equipment, higher standards of cer- 
tification, more time in daily and 
weekly schedules, increased state 
legislation, and programs in keeping 
with the avowed purposes of the 
specific educational institution. 


Dangers for Physical Education 


Physical education now stands, at 
mid-century, on the threshold of 
destiny; destined to surpass develop- 
ments of the past 50 years, to hold 
its own in competition with strong 
forces that support ventures of a 
similar or conflicting nature, or to 
become less effective in enriching 
the lives of youth, as other pressure 
groups attract public support for 
seemingly more desirable ventures. 
Leadership, alone, constitutes the 
deciding factor in the years ahead. 

The dangerous age of any profes- 
sion marks the era of faltering lead- 
ership. At that period persons re- 
sponsible for a given profession ap- 
pear unable to cope successfully 
with the restricting or opposing 
forces. These forces arise either be- 
cause the enterprise has begun to 
outlive its usefulness or acknowl- 
edged leaders in the profession fail 
to evaluate correctly the direction of 
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inevitable social progress. Many of 
the professions have passed through 
this age at different times including 
medicine, law, dentistry, welfare, ed- 
ucation, military, and others. One 
might pose the question: Does phys- 
ical education now face a dangerous 
age? 

Many characteristics of danger ap- 
pear evident. One of the chief 
threats is disparity in professional! 
point of view or outlook, and the 
absence of a common core of ideas 
that serve as an emblem around 
which all professional members rally 
in unanimous support. Like any 
profession that has gréwn_ rapidly, 
physical education includes person- 
nel with varying backgrounds of ex- 
perience preparation; personnel that 
views the future in a myriad of 
ways. The disparity almost defies 
classification, yet one might group 
physical educaiors into such broad 
categories as Optimists, pessimists, 
those who follow the tenets of laissez 
faire, and the staunch group of truly 
professional persons upon whose 
shoulders rests a mighty challenge. 
Few persons belong entirely within 
a single classification in all their 
acts, but the sum-total of their pro- 
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fessional contributions roughly 
places them in one group or an- 
other. 

Optimism. The optimist enjoys 
an enviable position from the stand- 
point of personal, mental health. He 
believes steadfastly in the worth of 
his profession and in the fidelity of 
public support. He sees physical ed- 
ucation destined to surpass, in the 
next generation, the monumental 
developments of the past fifty years. 
Often he is the person gifted in oral 
expression who takes an active part 
at conventions and paints glowing 
pictures of the future with bold 
stripes of his oratorical brush; he 
gives his listeners an “emotional 
bath” that sends most of them away 
happy and contented. Insofar as the 
profession needs this sort of uplift, 
he doubtless serves a useful purpose. 


Pessimism. At the other end of 
the professional line stands the pessi- 
mist. He is both retrospective and 
introspective. He glorifies the past 
and extols the virtues of those who 
raised physical education to a_posi- 
tion of prominence in American life. 
He believes sincerely that the pres- 
ent generation of physical educators 
lacks the professional stamina and 
sterling courage possessed by its fore- 
bears. He contemplates the future 
with a vision of gloom and despair. 
He sees health education and recre- 
ation established as departments 
separate from physical education, 
leaving the field of his major inter- 
est with only the vestiges of the past 
and stripped of its most tangible 
objectives — perhaps as Judd once 
characterized physical education, 
“... a matter of arms and legs and 
good intentions.” 

He evaluates the expanding ath- 
letic machine and recent scandals as 
bringing disgrace upon a worthy en- 
terprise of great potential value in 
education. The administrative poli- 
cies of his superior officers in general 
education cause him great concern 
as they make teachers of driver edu- 
cation out of physical educators, and 
excuse college students from physi- 
cal education who return from mili- 
tary service. The pessimist exercises 
a leavening influence on the optim- 
ist by citing objective evidence of 
time, place, and number. On the 
younger members of the profession, 
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the pessimist may engender attitudes 
of laissez faire. 


Laissez Faire. Those who adopt 
the policy of laissez faire never make 
substantial contributions to a_pro- 
fession. To them, physical educa- 
tion is a job out of which they may 
eke a modest living. If left to them- 
selves, they would continue with the 
same program in the same way year 
after year. Their chief concern re- 
lates to the fear that a superior offi- 
cer may require changes in routine 
procedures. Exponents of laissez 
faire often do real damage to a pro- 
fession. Improved standards of prep- 
aration give them a veneer of verbal 
competence that enables them to dis- 
cuss such subjects as individual dif- 
ferences, community needs, the so- 
cial-centered school, motivation, the 
techniques of evaluation, and other 
current topics with fluency and un- 
derstanding. But the actual program 
in their schools reflects none of these 
things, and critics gain the impres- 
sion that physical education is long 
on theory but short on putting the- 
ory into practice. Reconciliation of 
theory and practice always marks the 
truly professional person. Those who 
subscribe to laissez faire usually get 
nowhere and stay there a long time. 


The Truly Professional Person 

Adequate description of the truly 
professional person would consume 
many pages. In brief, this group 
conducts its professional affairs in 
accordance with clearly-established 
principles based upon accepted ideas 
about individual and societal growth 
and development. These principles 
recognize the exigencies of time and 
place with reference to economic, 
political, and social forces. Thus, 
principles are based upon the best 
information currently available that 
guide a person in the formulation of 
judgments and impel him toward ef- 
fective action. Leadership in a pro- 
fession needs persons with sound 
principles who translate their judg- 
ments into action. Such persons tol- 
erate the optimist, but avoid being 
carried away by glamorous general- 
izations. The real professional per- 
son appreciates understands 
problems raised by the pessimist, but 
refuses to accept them as_ insur- 
mountable; rather he proceeds to 
organize forces best suited to resolve 


these problems. The professional 
person leaves no stone unturned to 
reduce the ranks of those who sub- 
scribe to laissez faire. 


What To Look Out For 
In Selecting Leaders 

More specifically, qualities essen- 
tial to leadership apply to any pro- 
fession or social, enterprise. Gener- 
al Eisenhower, in his Crusade in Eu- 
rope, describes the long, and earnest 
attention given by General Marshall 
to the selection of individuals who 
might occupy key positions of mili- 
tary leadership during World War 
II. Obviously the qualities sought 
by General Marshall suggest person- 
al competencies of value for leaders 
in physical education. Since General 
Marshall, as reported by General 
Eisenhower, dealt mainly with 
“traits to avoid” in selecting leaders, 
the interpolation for physical educa- 
tion as presented in paragraphs be- 
low follows the order and form of 
the original source. 

Avoid the person constantly alert 
to “self-seeking in the matter of pro- 
motion.” He often places opportu- 
nities for his own advancement be- 
yond the best interests of the pro- 
fession he represents, the school or 
college of which he is a part, or 
his staff associates. He frequently 
chooses the course of opportunism 
instead of the desire for profession- 
al service. Of course the best way to 
gain a promotion is to deserve it as 
a reward for hard work. 

Another quality that detracts from 
leadership is the tendency to “pass 
the buck.” Many persons will ac- 
cept a position or assignment with- 
out intending to fulfill the obliga- 
tions normally imposed upon them. 
This tendency becomes especially 
apparent when the task runs into 
difficulty and danger threatens. A 
profession, like a departmental staff 
or athletic team, succeeds when 
every person responsible for a given 
job does his part. 

Conversely, the person who tries 
to “do everything himself” may fail 
in leadership. Delegation of certain 
responsibilities becomes imperative 
in any program with such broad 
facets as physical education. Such a 
person soon bogs down with the mi- 
nutae of detailed routine. Sound 
leadership means defining and ana- 
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lyzing the work to be done, and then 
effecting ways to accomplish the best 
results. 


Sometimes potential leaders con- 
fuse the real meaning of “firmness 
and strength.” In their attempt to 
fulfill the obligations of a given 
principle, they may refuse to budge 
one iota from the original premise- 
even though that position later may 
appear untenable. Exemplification 
of firmness and strength beyond rea- 
sonable limits may lead to bad man- 
ners and deliberate discourtesy. 
Strength of personal character and 
professional honesty always represent 
commendable traits, but arbitration 
and willingness to consider the other 
fellow’s point of view more often re- 
sult in a satisfactory decision. 

Look out for the person who 
“loves the limelight.” True leader- 
ship seldom comes from the person 
who strives mightily to get himself 
elected to office, appointed on com- 
mittees, or who takes the credit for 
himself intended for the department 
or the profession. If elected to office 
or appointed on a committee, this 
person finds a way of getting some- 
one else to do the work. On a de- 
partmental staff he spends so much 
time in personal aggrandizement 
that his work remains undone and 
staff morale declines. 


The person “often in trouble” 
makes a questionable leader. He may 
have frequent altercations with 
members of his own profession, with 
other teachers, or with people in 
general. The old saying that he who 
seeks a fight usually finds one, holds 
true; it is equally true that persons 
of thig type do more harm than good 
to themselves and to the profession 
they represent. Successful leaders 
have the knack of dealing with con- 
troversial issues in a friendly man- 
ner, at least without rancor. 


Successful leaders, also, take an 
“active part in small matters as well 
as large ones.” The person who feels 
belittled by the invitation to con- 
duct or work in a small conference 
or discussion group, and constantly 
seeks something big in keeping with 
his self-established position in life, 
cannot hope to gain the esteem of 
his associates. A good leader must 
be a good follower, at times; and 
leadership in small matters is quite 


as essential as the ability to guide an 
enterprise of considerable magni- 
tude. Whatever position or assign- 
ment a person has, it is worthy of 
his best efforts. 

Beware of the “pessimist,” the per- 
son who envisions insurmountable 
difficulties in the accomplishment of 
results. Habits of fear and pessim- 
ism destroy the very foundation of 
leadership. No profession goes far 
without members whose leadership 
enables the profession to conquer 
adversity. 

The desirable opposite of this 
sort of pessimism is “enthusiastic 
support for the project at hand and 
confidence in the final outcome.” 
Willingness to take the offensive, 
and to work for desired goals, pays 
rich dividends in successful achieve- 
ment. Measured confidence and an 
effective plan of action are essential 
in leadership. 

Sound “public relations” helps a 
profession, especially when danger 
threatens. Good public relations, 
unlike propaganda and_ publicity, 
means fostering a continuous pro- 
gram of good will between the mem- 
bers of a profession and allied 
groups. In a community, the pro- 
gram of physical education itself, 
and the personalities of the people 
responsible for it, largely determine 
the tone of public relations. In like 
manner, a profession is judged by 
the program it sponsors and the 
people who comprise the member- 


ship. 


Developing Leadership Qualities 


From the above discussion, it be- 
comes axiomatic that technical and 
educational preparation as- 
sume the major role in providing 
the opportunities for: the develop- 
ment of leadership qualities. Both 
pre-service education and in-service 
education have a part to play in this 
important matter. Adequate prepa- 
ration, sound principles, and person- 
al integrity go hand in hand in 
forming the structure of leadership. 

The dangerous age of a_profes- 
sion really comes when its members 
lose faith in the merits of the enter- 
prise, or find themselves unable to 
cope with impending problems. At 
such times, leadership meets the test. 
Doubtless each generation of physi- 
cal educators since the beginning of 
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the 20th century has contended that 
pressure groups from outside and 
within threatened the basic roots 
of this program. 

The demands of leadership today, 
however, involve a much wider 
front-line attack than in previous 
years. The program has expanded 
to include activities and emphases 
not envisioned even a generation 
ago. No longer does one speak of a 
specialist in physical education as a 
person qualified in all the activities 
and in administration as well; to- 
day he has a specialized area, per- 
haps even limited to one athletic 
event or to one form of the dance. 

This means that each specialist 
must understand the fundamental 
principles underlying the entire pro- 
fession, and the principles related to 
his specialty in juxtaposition to oth- 
er activities and to the profession as 
a whole. It means less rugged indi- 
vidualism among members and more 
intelligent, co-operative planning. It 
means less disunity among the ranks 
of the profession itself and greater 
respect for the rights and individual 
personality of specialists. Most of 
all, it means that leadership is not 
confined to the so called top-level of 
professional membership, acquired 
by position or advanced age, but 
that each person in physical educa- 
tion—from the youngest to the eld- 
est—has responsible leadership func- 
tions to perform. 


What Kind of History 
Are We Making? 

When future historians write the 
history of physical education at mid- 
century, what kind of story will they 
tell? Will they relate how physical 
education stood upon the threshold 
of opportunity, grasped that oppor- 
tunity, and made gains unparalleled 
by any preceding generation? Or 
will they write that physical educa- 
tion reached its pinnacle at mid-cen- 
tury, slowly declined thereafter, and 
finally became an example used by 
authors who trace the rise and fall 
of movements associated with Amer- 
ican culture? Professional leader- 
ship—intelligent and fearless leader- 
ship based upon the foundation of 
educational preparation, established 
principles, and personal integrity— 
will cast the die in one direction or 
the other. 
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HREE teachers met on the first 

day of a university summer ses- 
sion. They came from dissimilar 
communities and Their 
common bond was vigorous resent- 
ment of a course in health education 
required for state certification. They 
dreaded the course, anticipating 
dreary lectures on disease symptoms. 


schools. 


They were startled when, from the 
first day on, they were plunged in- 
to activity. New medical discoveries 
were discussed, popular health edu- 
cation dissected, trips to community 
agencies taken, and audio-visual ma- 
terials analyzed. Health was present- 
ed as a positive, motivating factor— 
a background for reasonably happy, 
comfortable, and effective living. 

The course was over. Before they 
parted, the three teachers had a final 
get-together. They spoke frankly: 

“I enjoyed this myself, but can I 
use it in my school?” 

“Would my children respond to 
this sort of thing?” 

“The field is so big, where would 
I start?” 

They agreed upon a year of ex- 
perimentation. They also agreed 
upon a round-robin letter for frank 
reactions and highlights. Here it is: 


Individual Guidance 
Dear Jane, 

As we agreed, I am starting the 
round robin. What a year this has 
been! I jumped off feet-first into in- 
dividual guidance, all because of the 
enclosed picture of some of my chil- 
dren. It was taken in the fall. See 
how different their reactions are to 
the same thing. I realized how little 
I knew about these youngsters. That 
gave me an idea, and I talked it over 
with our public-health nurse. 

We have never had school health 
examinations. There are only two 
doctors in the community. We talked 
to the principal, some of the parents, 
and then with the doctors them- 
selves. Finally, we sold them on the 
idea of a health examination of my 
children as an experiment. 

The children were very much in- 
terested, frankly afraid, or merely 
curious. It gave me a fine chance to 
explain what a_ periodic examina- 
tion is. We talked over the fact that 
everybody has strong and weak 
points. I think they gained a great 
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Teaching Health 
in the 
Elementary School 


by HELEN L. COOPS 


respect for their bodies. They also 
had a new sense of friendly respect 
for the doctor as they filed into the 
makeshift clinic made from an un- 
used room. 

How much I learned about the 
children! Let me tell you about a 
few. 

Jimmy is the boy in front, with 
his hand up. He was a constant 
problem, bullying and fighting. We 
discovered he had superior physical 
ability that was not satisfied. We 
have given him more difficult activi- 
ties in physical education. Also, I 
have used him as an assistant. Now 
he_is a leader instead of a tyrant. 

Larry, a darling boy, is next to 
Jimmy. Do you notice that he 
squints? We found out he needed 
glasses. Also, he was overweight. We 
had a unit on athletic training and 
diet. How thev loved it, as these 
little shavers do admire athletes. 
Larry is a different boy now. 

David sits next to Larry. Every- 
one loves David and he loves every- 
one. My only worry is that he may 
be spoiled by too much attention, 
although his seven brothers and sis- 
ters will look out for that. His IQ 
isn’t as high as some of the others, 
but he'll get along with his good 
looks, quick smile, happy disposition, 
and skillful hands. He helped build 
things for the health-examination 
room. 

Andrew is almost hidden by Da- 
vid’s hand. Andrew had polio and 
wears a brace. The doctor gave us 
exercises to strengthen his leg. We 
invented a game played with a big, 
soft ball. The Rotary Club bought 
several balls, and the game is very 
popular. Andrew has become most 
proficient, and he is better physically 
and mentally. 

Joe is next. He had a vacant look. 
His former teachers thought he was 
stupid, but the audiometer answered 


that one. He has a serious hearing 
loss. A hearing aid was a new idea 
here, but we are all used to it now. 
What a difference it has made in 
Joe’s personality and grades! 

Harry and Bill have emotional 
troubles; the family-history records 
told us that. Harry is next to Joe. 
He is an only child and badly 
spoiled by his mother. His father 
wants him to be a “he-man,” and 
he is lost in the buffeting. Bill is on 
the other side of the picture with his 
hands over his ears. Bill was born 
in an Army hospital and traveled 
from camp to camp before his father 
went overseas. He was five when his 
father returned. Then, a year later, 
came another blow—a little sister 
who took most of the attention! He 
became sullen and difficult. 

Both Bill and Harry need security 
desperately. I have tried to give it to 
them through finding things that 
they can do well, through encourage- 
ment, and through genuine affec- 
tion. They are achieving status and 
finding group acceptance. 

There were other things, but this 
project meant the most. I look for- 
ward to hearing from you both. 

Cordially, Nancy. 


Public Health 
Dear Mary, 

Nancy’s letter is enclosed. What 
an interesting approach! 

My whole emphasis was different. 
I went into the community angle of 
public health. 

I spent almost six months in learn- 
ing about things firsthand. First, I 
had a long talk with our health com- 
missioner. He invited me to attend 
board meetings, and I quickly saw 
some of the real health problems in 
this community—lack of financial 
support, apathy of citizens, and real 
dangers of disease in certain areas. 
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A round-robin from 
three teachers who 
put into practice 
what they learned 
in summer session 


I spent many afternoons after 
school, touring the city with such 
people as the restaurant sanitarian, 
the public-health nurse, the safety 
inspector, and the rat-control special- 
ist. I put in time in the city labo- 
ratory, the statistician’s office, the 
clinics and hospitals. People were 
friendly and seemed _ genuinely 
pleased that I was interested in their 
work. 


The number of voluntary health 
agencies rather amazed me. | start- 
ed with the tuberculosis association. 
Then I toured the housing center, 
the school for crippled children, the 
cancer clinic, and the veteran’s hos- 
pital. I became familiar with asso- 
ciations dealing with such problems 
as mental and social health, polio, 
and heart disease. In the midst of it 
all we had a flood, and I did volun- 
teer work with the Red Cross. 

I began to see the whole picture 
of public health. I came back to my 
class and approached the whole 
thing differently. We went back to 
primitive man and saw how different 
his health problems were. We traced 
the evolution of primitive living 
through group living to city living. 
We began to understand how society 
organizes to meet health problems. 
Then we looked around and saw ac- 
tivities in our own locality that ex- 
pressed this. I brought some of my 
new friends to class, and we visited 
some of the agencies. “Public health” 
was no longer a remote, impersonal 
study. 

Lured by my enthusiasm, some of 
the other teachers became interested. 
We decided each grade might con- 
centrate on one phase of the subject. 
Here is our tentative schedule of 
activities, arranged by school grades: 

(1) Trip to a farm to see milking 
and pasteurization. 

(2) Making of traffic lights and 


You will see in Nancy's letter how much 
she learned about the children pictured here. 


role-playing of pedestrian situations 
for safety purposes. 

(3) Participation in the city clean- 
up campaign. 

(4) Trip to the waterworks and 
study of restaurant sanitation. 

(5) Survey and study of the board 
of health and its activities, through 
small group projects. 

(6) Survey and study of voluntary 
health agencies, in small groups. 

We plan to use all kinds of learn- 
ing activities, such as the making of 
spot maps for accidents, make-believe 
radio and TV shows, traffic surveys, 
panel discussions, and use of other 
audio-visual materials. Our main 
problem is selection and organiza- 
tion. It takes time, but it is well 
worth the effort. 

Sincerely, jane. 

Other Health Projects 
Dear Nancy, 

How different we all are! I'll re- 
port my “highlights” briefly. 

(1) My second-grade unit on 
trash. Our main concern is habit 
patterns in daily routine. We try to 
be clean and tidy, but we noticed 
that the schoolgrounds were not. 
For days we collected and analyzed 
the trash. We figured out who had 
thrown things around and why. We 
carried on a vigorous campaign 
through the whole school, writing 
notes and making speeches. You 
should see our school now! 
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Whitteker Studio 


(2) Our PTA cooperative venture. 
Many mothers found it difficult to 
attend meetings because of small 
children. The seventh-graders offered 
to help out. In preparation they 
had a child-care unit that included 
recreational leadership, baby-sitting, 
and some phases of social hygiene. 
We all worked it out together. 

(3) Our School Health Council. 
This project is really exciting. The 
membership includes our principal, 
several of the teachers, our custodi- 
an, and two pupils from the eighth 
grade. Also, we have a mother, a den- 
tist, and a man from the board of 
health. The public-health nurse 
comes whenever she can. I think the 
members were dubious at first. But, 
the real health problems are coming 
out in the open, and we are getting 
action. They really enjoy it now. 

I know I'll have more to report 
next year. We're only getting under- 
way, but it’s better to go slowly. 

Best wishes to you both, Mary. 


Differences Were Normal 

Thus, three teachers explored 
health education in the elementary 
school. Differences in approach were 
to be expected, because health edu- 
cation involves humanbeings who 
vary in many ways. They proved 
that health instruction can be fun 
as well as a vital part of the curri- 
culum. 


This article is reprinted from the NEA 
Journal, October 1951, 
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your privilege to suggest names 
of those persons whom you feel are 
qualified to hold the highest offices 
in the Association. Nominations are 
now open until January 15 for the 
three divisional Vice-Presidents-elect 
and until February 1 for the Presi- 
dent-elect. 

At the close of the nominations, 
candidates will be screened by the 
Nominating Committees and a slate 
presented to the Representative As- 
sembly at the Convention in Los 
Angeles, in April. The successful 
candidates will then assume office 
after the Convention as President- 
elect and divisional Vice-Presidents- 
elect of the Association for a two- 
year period. 


Nominations for President-elect 


Keeping in mind that the person 
whose name you are suggesting may 
eventually be the President of the 
Association, consider carefully the 
qualifications of anyone you wish to 
nominate for the office of President- 
elect. The future of AAHPER de- 
pends on the leaders chosen by its 
members, and it is therefore impor- 
tant that the utmost care be used in 
the selection of names by each indi- 
vidual member. 

An outline of the general proce- 
dure followed at the close of nomi- 
nations for President-elect appears 
in the December 1950 JouRNAL. 

AAHPER President Bernice Moss 
and the six District Presidents have 
entrusted this year’s screening of 
nominations for President-elect to 
the following Nominating Commit- 
tee, to whom names should be sub- 
mitted by February 1. 


Chairman: Jessie Garrison Mehling, State 
Department of Education, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

Carolyn Bookwalter, University of Indi 
ana, Bloomington. 

Rosalind Cassidy, University of Califor 
nia, Los Angeles. 
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Every member’s privilege 


NOMINATE YOUR CANDIDATES 
FOR AAHPER’S HIGHEST OFFICES 


° AN AAHPER member, it is 


Harold K. Jack, State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Va. 

Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. 


Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Marion Purbeck, Board of Education, 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Divisional Vice-Presidents-elect 

In accordance with their Operat- 
ing Code, the Nominating Commit- 
tees of the three Divisions,are now 
requesting nominations of persons 
in the respective fields who would 
be interested and willing, as well as 
capable, leaders in the Divisions. In 
order for these Committees to pre- 
sent the best possible recommenda- 
tions to the Representative Assem- 
bly” at’ the National Convention, 
every member of AAHPER must 
give careful consideration to the 
choice of the person he would like 
to see as future leader of his Divi- 
sion. As nominations close January 
15, itis imperative that nominations 
are made soon, preferably before the 
start of the holiday season. 


Health: Vice-President-elect. 
Persons suggested for this office 
should be active in both health edu- 
cation and the AAHPER. Send your 
nominations to the Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee in the 
Health Education Division, who is 
the Past-Vice-President, Dr. George 
T. Stafford, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. or to any member of his 
Committee, as listed below. 

Helen Starr, University of California, 
West Los Angeles, Calif. 

Fred Hein, Bureau of Health Education, 
American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il. 

Emmett F. Cambron, North Texas State 
College, P. O. Box 6171, Denton, Tex. 

Simon McNeely, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 

George C. Weatherell, M.D., San Diego 
Public Schools, San Diego, Calif. 

Dr. Wesley Cushman, Ohio State Univer- 
sitv, Columbus, Ohio. 

Elizabeth Kelley, Fresno College, Fresno, 
Calif. 
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Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Physical Education: Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect. The Physical Education 
Division needs the help of all mem- 
bers in the field in the selection of 
the person who will be best able to 
fulfill the office of Vice-President- 
elect of the Division. The Nominat- 
ing Committee will also circularize 
the officers of Sections, chairmen of 
General Sections, and presidents of 
Afhliated Organizations for sugges- 
tions. Send your nominations to the 
Chairman, Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, The 
Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa., or to any member of 
the Committee, as listed below. 

Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Ray Duncan, Illinois State Department 
of Education, Springfield, Il. 

Edwin Trethaway, Los Angeles Public 
Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Al R. Arps, San Fernando High School, 
San Fernando, Calif. ; 

Rosalind Cassidy, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Recreation: Vice-President-elect. 
In soliciting nominations from the 
membership, the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Recreation Division 
asks that every effort be made to sug- 
gest candidates who can give good 
leadership to school, community, 
and college recreation. Send your 
nominations to the chairman, Dr. 
Julian W. Smith, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Department of Public In- 
struction, Lansing, Michigan, or to 
any member of the Committee listed 
below. 

Sterling Winans, State Recreation 
Commission, 90914 Eighth St., Sacramento 
Calif. 

Ben W. Miller, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Carson Conrad, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, Calif. 

Joseph I. Johnson, YMCA, 351 Turk St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. J. Rudquist, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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OW you feel about things is 
H important. It is ever so much 
more important in determining what 
you will eventually do than is your 
knowledge or technical understand- 
ing, or academic philosophy. A 
woman is more likely to buy a new 
hat because she needs an emotional 
lift than because she needs some- 
thing to cover her head. Why does 
a man buy a new car? Because he 
needs it in his business? Because it 
will save him train and taxi and 
streetcar fare? No! He buys it be- 
cause he wants it, and there may be 
any number of reasons for that, all 
carefully rationalized. 

The advertisers know this. Did 
you ever see an advertisement that 
was based more on reason than on 
appeal to wants? Have you ever seen 
nylons advertised on bandy legs? 
Have you ever seen fine whiskies be- 
ing consumed on a billboard by a 
person taking his fifteenth instead 
of his first installment? You prob- 
ably have heard some singing com- 
mercials in which the primary ap- 
peal was to fear, just as you may 
have heard some old time evangelists 
chasing their flocks into the fold just 
one jump ahead of the devil. Your 
wants, your fears, your feelings, 
your emotional drives—these are the 
things that really “make you tick.” 

With this as our starting point, 
let’s take a look at recreation from 
just three angles. First, the recrea- 
tion participant. Second, recreation 
and the community. Third, the rec- 
reation worker, both vocational and 
avocational. And remember, always 
we are concerned with how people 
feel. 


The Recreation Participant 

How does the paiticipant feel 
about recreation? The answer to 
that depends largely upon the age 
and circumstances of the particular 
participant, for recreation is essen- 
tially a personal thing. One good 
definition of recreation is that it is 
what you do in your own leisure 
time because you want to do it, as- 
suming that these things must be 
constructive and wholesome, © for 
otherwise they would not be truly 
re-creative. 

Children. To the pre-school child, 
recreation is probably synonymous 
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with play. The world is a wonderful 
place, full of interesting things to be 
seen and adventures to be experi- 
enced. It is not by accident that 
Uncle Wiggily, the bunny rabbit 
gentleman, has such a universal ap- 
peal to children. His days are as 
carefree and full of the joy of living 
as are theirs. 

It is not our place, as adults, to 
change a child’s outlook on_ his 
world. Children, unfortunately, will 
learn soon enough to worry about 
the things that concern us—about 
communism, income taxes and atom- 
ic bombs, and inflation. In the 
meantime, we should let them enjoy 
their childhood, and should be quick 
to recognize that play is not a sinful 
waste of time, as our Puritan an- 
cestors believed it to be, but is the 
child’s way of learning. 

Teen Agers. How does a teen 
ager feel about recreation? Teen 
agers are complicated people, and I 
certainly would not feel qualified to 
attempt a complete analysis of their 
needs and feelings. 

If I were to hazard a guess, how- 
ever, as to what teen agers expect 


from recreation programs, I would 


mention four things: (a) fun; (b) 
wholesome contacts with the op- 
posite sex; (c) the opportunity to 
“belong” to a group; (d) the op- 
portunity to make significant de- 
cisions for themselves. 


American Music Conference, Chicago 


You can see how these children feel about music. 


Adults, How does an adult feel 
about recreation? There are proba- 
bly as many answers to that question 
as there are adults, yet we may find 
needs which are quite common, and 
which should be kept in mind. With- 
out attempting to analyze all of 
these, I shall mention just three 
things that an adult in the world of 
today seeks, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in a recreation program. 

The first of these is relaxation. 
We live at such high speed in the 
world of today that most of us suffer 
from hypertension. We cannot re- 
lax—we are always meeting dead- 
lines, catching trains, grabbing a 
bite to eat. 

Recreation is one of our chiet 
means of getting off the merry-go- 
round for a while. If you are all 
wound up inside, and heading for 
“Ulcer Alley” because your boss is 
hard to get along with, it may help 
to go out on the golf course. Paint 
the boss’s picture on the golf ball if 
you like, and get a bit of therapy 
along with your game. You should 
know, however, that recreation is a 
safety valve, but not a final solution 
to such problems. The boss will still 
be there tomorrow. 

A second great need for adults is 
the need for recognition. Where you 
do a strictly routine job, as thou- 
sands do in industry and in business, 
it is on very rare occasions that you 
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HOW DO YOU FEEL? 


Successful recreation programs 
depend upon the feelings of 


@ Participants 


@ Communities 


@ Recreation workers 


by J. B. 


as an individual receive any recog- 
nition. Some firms, I see, have Quar- 
ter Century Clubs for employees who 
have served for that long, but 25 
years is a long time to wait, For 
many such workers, their position as 
captain of the office bowling team, 
or president of a club, or the best 
leather tooler in an interest group, 
can salve an ego which would other- 
wise be crushed. 

The third need I have in mind is 
the need to create. The creative 
urge is probably not universal, but 
it is strong in many people and com- 
pulsive for some. Again our modern 
living stifles this urge. Old time 
shoemakers, silversmiths, and furni- 
ture carvers took pride in their craft- 
manship, but our mass production 
techniques in industry have effective- 
ly curbed that sort of thing. ‘The 
man who screws nut No. 16 onto bolt 
No. 27 as the car goes by on the as- 
sembly line has an understandable 
difficulty in identifying himself with 
the end-product. 

Again, recreation, for many, pro- 
vides a satisfying answer for indi- 
viduals and for groups. The garden- 
er is God's junior partner in the 
creation of a rose, and the hand of 
the Master Painter must brush, 
though ever so lightly, that of a 
disciple who tries to capture on 
canvas the glory of a sunset. 

Older Citizens. How does the 
older person, the retired business 
man, or laborer, or housewife, feel 
about recreation? The unfortunate 


answer to this question is that many 
of them do not, for many of them 
never learn how to play, but they 
do have their needs, and three of 
the chief ones are: (1) the need for 
companionship; (2) the need to feel 
necessary; (3) the need for new 
interests and horizons to replace the 
ones from which retirement has cut 
them off. 

Again, recreation is by no means a 
complete answer to the problem, 
but it can do much to open up new 
interests, and particularly to give the 
social contacts which elderly people 
need and so often lack. It can also 
teach them to play. It can be said, 
“We don’t stop playing because we 
grow old—we grow old because we 
stop playing.” 

The Community 

Now I have discussed at length how 
people at different age levels feel 
about recreation, and the ways in 
which it can meet their needs and 
desires. What about the community? 
What can recreation do for the com- 
munity—what should it expect from 
a community? How do communities 
feel about recreation? 

We must not forget, of course, that 
communities are made up of indi- 
viduals, and therefore, to the extent 
that recreation can help to make 


This article is adapted from an address 
given by Dr. J. B. Kirkpatrick, director of 
the School of Physical Education, McGill 
University, before the Ontario Recreation 
Association on May 12, 1951. 
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happier, better adjusted individuals, 
it has helped automatically to make 
a happier, more wholésome com- 
munity. But there is more to a com- 
munity, whether the local, national 
or world community, than just the 
sum of individuals within it. 

People must learn to live, not just 
for and by themselves, but for and 
Mith others. These are lessons that 
recreation, by reason of the nature 
of its activities and the method of 
teaching that must be used, is per- 
haps better equipped to promote 
than is any other phase of education. 

Changing People’s Feelings or 
Attitudes. Getting back to this ques- 
tion of how we feel, we must be 
vitally concerned with the role of 
recreation in changing our feelings. 
A child, for exainple, is by original 
inclination, selfish—there is nothing 
more self-centered than a baby. But 
gradually that child undergoes a 
process of socialization, and play is 
one of the most important mediums 
through which that process occurs. A 
child learns that it is actually more 
satisfying to share than to take every 
thing to himself—that it is better to 
give in sometimes and to be content 
to have his way only occasionally. 

This becomes a part of a child's 
thinking and of his feeling. He de- 
velops feelings towards others. We 
commonly speak of these feelings as 
attitudes—attitudes of co-operation, 
of sharing, of respect for the rights 
of others. These are feelings ac- 
quired through experience, but they 
are none the less vital motivating 
forces that will affect his actions 
throughout his life. 

But, there is no guarantee that 
through play lie will acquire desir- 
abie attitudes. It is equally possible, 
through play, to acquire attitudes 
of selfishness. bullying, and com- 
plete disregard of the rights of oth- 
ers. The task of all who are con- 
cerned with the play of children, 
therefore, and this includes first of 
all the parents, and after them all 
teachers, whether in school or on 
playgrounds or in community cen- 
ters, is to make sure that the play of 
our children is guided and super- 
vised so that desirable feelings or 
attitudes result. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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OW first you got to understand 
N that I’ve always liked my gym 
class. I’ve never cared much who 
taught it or what they taught; I 
liked it anyway. Just as long as I 
had a chance to run around and 
holler if it was necessary, I was all 
set. I’ve had a lot of experience with 
gym classes, too; I’m in the fourth 
grade and I’ve been down in the 
gym or out on the field or at least 
playing in the classroom most every 
day that I can remember. 

You take some kids, though; they 
never used to have as much fun as 
me. I'd see them kind of hanging 
off when something was going on. 


$2 


Young America Magazine 
Photo by Esther Bubley 


Like that ole Sam—the fellows used 
to kid Sam because he was so big 
and fat he always got caught, or put 
out, or whatever it was that shouldn't 
happen to you. Sam wasn’t much 
fun to play with; he was always com- 
ing up with some alibi when any 
dope could see it was his own fault. 
I never had that trouble; I can run 
fast and do a lot of other things real 
good, and besides, if anybody had 
kidded me, I would have caught him 
after school. But that Sam—what a 
riding he took! He used to pretend 
he wasn’t feeling good, so _ he 
wouldn't have to play. 

And then there was Sally. She was 


always afraid she’d get hurt. ‘Course 
some of the games got kind of rough, 
specially that year in second grade 
when Miss Jones was the teacher. 
Miss Jones used to sit in the door- 
way, or under a tree, while us kids 
played. I heard her say once that 
she didn’t see any need for her to 
do anything while the kids were hav- 
ing gym—they could play well 
enough by themselves. Besides, she 
said, there ought to be a regular 
gym teacher to teach that class if 
they wanted it taught. There was a 
gym teacher, too, but she only came 
once a week, and that day Miss Jones 
didn’t come near the gym. So any- 
how, somewhere along in there, Sally 
started to be scared. She wouldn't 
hardly play at all, except when she 
had to. 

Tommy was another one who just 
sort of hung around. He was a real 
quiet kid, and he never seemed to 
like the rest of the guys. He kept to 
himself pretty much, and if he'd 
have played, he’d have had to mix 
in with the others, so he didn’t like 
to. At least that was the way I fig- 
ured it out. 

Lots of the kids liked gym, though; 
like Peggy. Peggy could play just as 
good as anybody, even the boys. She 
knew it, too. Let somebody do some- 
thing wrong and she'd tell him 
about it. She was awful rough for 
a girl; I didn’t quite like her, but 
she always got picked early when the 
kids were choosing up teams. Some- 
times I wondered if her being such 
a good player made up for her being 
so bossy, but I used to pick her, too, 
when I had a chance. Criminy, I 
wanted to win, didn’t I? 

Talk about winning, you should 
have seen some of the kids try to 
cheat when they were afraid they 
wouldn't win. They argued about 
whether they were hit, or tagged, or 
out, every time they got a chance. 
Specially Ted — he sure did hate to 
get beat. He'd argue until you'd 
give up so you could play some more. 
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story by Joe 


by EDITH 
COBANE 


He got awful mad when his team 
lost, and he was a pain in the neck 
when he won. 


But I liked gym just the same, 
even if some of the kids weren't 
much fun to have around. Most of 
us got along O.K., having a pretty 
good time playing the games we 
knew. My brother has been away at 
school, studying to be a gym teacher, 
only he calls it physical education. 
That ought to prove that gym is a 
good thing, or else Dick wouldn’t be 
studying it. When he’d be home, 
Dick would ask me what I was doing 
in my physical education classes, and 
we'd talk about it. The first time he 
asked me about physical education, 
it took me a little while to figure 
out what he meant. Everybody 
called it gym down at school. Any- 
how, when I got it straightened out, 
I had lots to tell about. Dick used 
to look kind of funny once in a 
while, when I'd tell him about some 
of the things that happened, but he 
never said much to me. 

He said plenty to my father, 
though; I heard them talking. Dick 
said it was a shame how a school as 
good as ours could waste so many 
chances to help the kids. According 
to Dick, there was a lot that could 
be taught in the physical education 
classes, like being a good sport, and 
being honest, and learning how to 
take care of our own activities. Cri- 
miny, we took care of our own ac- 
tivities, all right; we darned well had 
to. And he said there was a lot of 
other stuff we should be learning, be- 
sides just games that we mostly 
knew anyhow. 

So—when I got in fourth grade 
this year, I was curious to see if any- 
thing was going to happen about 
this physical education business. I 
knew something should happen, all 
right, because the newspaper said 
the school board had hired a new 
teacher to be physical education su- 
pervisor—whatever that is—for the 
grade schools. Dick knew her, and 


he said she had a lot of good ideas 
and liked kids. 

The first time the new teacher 
came in to meet our class, it wasn’t 
even our gym period. She just came 
in and sat awhile, while we were 
having kind of a free time. Then 
she talked to Mrs. Clark, our regular 
teacher, for a few minutes, and then 
she talked to us, and then she left. 
Mrs. Clark must have been expect- 
ing her, because she didn’t get huffy 
like she might of otherwise. Mrs. 
Clark even introduced her to the 
class—Miss Brown, her name is—and 
told us she was going to help us do 
more during our physical education 
time. Miss Brown said just about the 
same thing, too, except she said that 
all of us, the kids, Mrs. Clark, and 
herself, were going to have a good 
time together. She went to all the 
other rooms, too; the kids were all 
talking about it. 


The next time she came, it was for 
the regular gym period. We had a 
lot of fun, just like she said, and 
Mrs. Clark was right there with us. 
We played a real lively game, a new 
one, and then she had us all sit down 
to catch up with ourselves. While 
we were sitting there, sort of quiet 
like to rest, she got the kids talking 
about physical education. She said 
she wondered if we knew why the 
school board had spent so much 
money to build a gym and a play- 
ground and all, just for us to play 
in. Well, some of the kids said be- 
cause playing was good for them, 
made them healthy, and all that. 
That was part way right, I guess, 
but she kind of gave us the idea that 
there was more to it than that. She 
didn’t tell us any more, though, and 
I wondered why she hadn’t said any- 
thing about being a good sport and 
stuff, like Dick had. 

The next day she didn’t come for 
the gym period; Mrs. Clark said she 
could only come once a week be- 
cause she had to help a lot of grades. 
So Mrs. Clark went with us, and, by 
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golly, she played too, just like Miss 
Brown had. She even had a pair of 
sneakers she put on so she wouldn't 
trip in her high heels. Course she 
didn’t play very hard, but just hav- 
ing her out there with us made it 
more fun. She kind of watched out 
for Tommy, too, count of knowing 
he wasn’t apt to play good. He did 
something right, for a change, and 
everybody on his team hollered for 
him, and he looked almost pleased. 

Well, things went on like that, 
Miss Brown coming once a weck, 
and Mrs. Clark being with us the 
rest of the time. We didn’t go to 
the gym exactly the same time every 
day, because sometimes when it got 
to be time, something else important 
would be going on, and if that could 
be finished first, it would be better. 
So gym time wasn’t so exact, but it 
was just as often. A few times an- 
other class would be in the gym and 
we'd play together for awhile. We 
were about the same age, so it 
worked pretty well. I guess the real 
little kids must have come earlier, 
because we never ran into them. 
Outdoors we run into them once in 
awhile, but there’s so much room we 
don’t get in each other’s way. Some- 
times, outdoors, some of us go play 
with them if they're playing a game 
we know. Miss Brown said that was 
a good idea if we were nice to them 
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and tried to help them. They kind 
of like to have us, too; you can tell. 
Remember I was telling about Sam 
—he used to go play with them a 
lot, but he doesn’t go so much any 
more. He seems to like to play with 
us better than he used to. 

I don’t know exactly how that hap- 
pened about Sam. Nobody told us 
to lay off, but the guys don’t ride 
him anymore, not so long as he’s 
willing to try. We were talking, dur- 
ing one of our resting times, and we 
figured out that some of us are bet- 
ter players kind of by accident. Like 
me, I could always run good—no- 
body taught me that—but I guess 
it’s just natural for me, not some- 
thing that I worked for. Now a guy 
like Sam, anything he does good, 
he’s had to work for. So even if he’s 
not as good as me, I like to have him 
on my team, because when he does 
something right, everybody's pleased, 
specially Sam. And when he gets 
put out, like he still usually does, 
we figure it isn’t his fault. He can 
do other stuff better than me, even. 
Take when we were building pyra- 
mids in gym—there’s nobody I'd 
rather have holding me up when 
I’m the top guy than Sam—he’s sort 
of steady and reliable. 

And remember how Sally was so 
scared? Well, she’s still no ball of 
fire, but she’s not scared anymore. 
Mrs. Clark got Peggy interested in 
helping her learn to catch a ball, 
showing Peggy, how to throw it just 
right and real easy at first, not bang- 
ing it at her like she used to. So 
when Sally found out she could 
catch it if it was thrown good, she 
got over ducking away from it. Now 
all we have to remember is to throw 
it real good and not too fast, and 
Sally'll catch it. She usually plays 
second base on our kickball team, 
because that’s kind of protected but 
still important. She was a big help 
to Peggy, too, when we were folk 
dancing. Peggy found out there was 
something she couldn’t do the best, 
and she was real unhappy for awhile. 
Then Sally asked her over to her 
house one night, because Sally has 
some records, and the two of them 
made out fine. Sally's still the best 
dancer, but Peggy looked pretty 
good the night we did some folk 
dancing for the PTA. 
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Funny about that cheating busi- 
ness. One of the times we were talk- 
ing, we decided it didn’t make any 
difference if we won or lost a game, 
as long as we felt good when we 
finished. And it’s hard to feel good 
if you haven't been real fair. You 
kind of have an unhappy feeling that 
doesn’t show. We talked about that 
quite a bit; Miss Brown didn’t say 
much, but she was sure interested. 
After awhile, it got so we wouldn't 
argue unless it was a real close play, 
and then we'd finally let whoever 
was umpire decide. It works pretty 
good, too; even when we're playing 
at night, the kids don’t fight much. 

I like it specially when I get picked 
to be a leader. We change groups 
quite often, and when we do, we 
pick somebody to be the leader. Just 
about everybody has been a leader 
some time this year, so we all got 
some practice in being a leader, and 
alot of practice in just being one of 
the gang. That Tommy, ever since 
he was a leader during stunts—he’s 
real good at stunts—he’s been a dif- 
ferent guy. I guess maybe he likes 
us better than he did. 

OF course, there are lots of times 
when things don’t go right, but we 
always have a chance to talk it over 
right away. It’s easier when you 
figure that all the kids are different, 
and you have to act different to get 
along with them. You can be tough 
with Ted, but you’ve got to be nice 
to Tommy. There’s a big difference 
the way kids feel, same as there’s a 
difference the wav Sam and I run. 

Now my brother Dick, he seems to 
think Miss Brown had a lot to do 
with the way physical education 
classes are going now. I don’t know 
exactly how; she’s only there once a 
week. Course I guess she helps Mrs. 
Clark sort of plan what we’re going 
to do, but so do we. We spend some 
time every once in awhile figuring 
out what we ought to do next, and 
we talk about it as we go along. 
Miss Brown has some good ideas, 
though; things we wouldn't have 
thought of otherwise, like folk danc- 
ing, and stunts. 

Mrs. Clark’s really helping us 
makes a lot of difference. She’s not 
as good as Miss Brown is at games, 
but she knows us better, so it works 
out pretty good. She knows if some- 


body’s not feeling too good, and lets 
them take it easy, and things like 
that. She kind of fits physical educa- 
tion in with the rest of our work, 
too—like those Indian dances we did 
when we were studying about In- 
dians. They must have been pretty 
lively dancers, those Indians. And 
we don’t run wild like we used to 
sometimes. Mrs. Clark sort of aims 
us in the right direction and steers 
us a little if we get off the track. 
Miss Brown would probably do all 
that, too, if she knew us better, but 
she only sees us once a week, and 
you can’t expect her to know every- 
thing that’s going on. 

From what Dick says, though, 
Miss Brown does a lot more than 
shows up easy. He says she’s sharing 
her know-how in physical education 
with the other teachers. They watch 
her—I know Mrs. Clark does—to see 
how she teaches new things, and how 
she gets us organized and started 
playing. And then I guess they all 
get together, sometimes, to talk 
about what we're doing and why. 
There’s a lot to know about physical 
education that most regular teachers 
don’t know, so she helps them with 
that, and they already know the kids 
and how they act, so between them 
we've got what he says is a real good 
program. I don’t know about that, 
but I know we all have a lot more 
fun—even me, and I always liked it. 

I’m kind of looking forward to 
next year, too. There’s going to be 
a man to teach all the fifth and sixth 
grade boys physical education, and a 
woman to teach the girls. We're get- 
ting interested in different things, 
and that way everybody’ll be satis- 
fied. We're going to get together a 
couple of times a week, though, to 
do the things we all like. We talked 
about that quite a bit. 

Well, that’s what happened this 
year. We did a lot of different 
things, and we got along better, and 
we had more fun. Dick says that 
everything we do in gym is supposed 
to help us one way or another, and 
I guess that’s probably right. And 
anybody knows you got to learn to 
get along with other kids, or you'll 
always be kind of dis-satisfied. And 
as for being fun, criminy, that’s 
what gym’s for, isn’t it? 
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(Continued from page 31) 


How does a teen-age Loy, or an 
adult for that matter, feel about 
other people? Does social status, re- 
ligion, or color affect his feelings {o- 
ward them, and to what extent? The 
hockey rink or football field, or ten- 
nis court, is a fine place on which to 
learn that a Catholic can be just as 
good a player and just as good a 
sportsman as a Protestant, that the 
upper economic brackets do not al- 
ways produce the best players, and 
that a Jewish boy may rate as high 
on the qualities that count in a man 
as a boy of English parentage. Tol- 
erance, a basic respect for the per- 
sonality of other people can be and 
must be taught on our playgrounds, 
if democracy as we want it to be is 
to become our way of living. 

Again, these things do not just 
happen, and a hockey rink, unsu- 
pervised, can be a place where a boy 
learns to fight people of other races, 
creeds, and color. It is a law of phys- 
ics that for every action there is an 
equal and opposite reaction. We 
might well paraphrase that law in 
recreation by saying that, for every 
desirable learning, there is an equal 
and opposite undesirable learning. 
What takes place usually depends 
upon how an experience is super- 
vised. 

Just because recreation is some- 
thing people want to do, because it 
throws them in contact with other 
people, in situations about which 
they care a great deal—like a boy in 
a tennis tournament, or a girl taking 
part in her first play—recreation is 
truly a laboratory for living in a 
democracy. It is how we react to 
opposition, to criticism, to praise, to 
other viewpoints—in matters about 
which we have strong feelings—that 
is the final index of our ability to 
get along with other people. 

How Communities Feel About 
It. Recreation is a popular word 
these days, like democracy, like the 
overworked expression “our way of 
life.” Communities everywhere are 
on the recreation band wagon, but I 
question very seriously if recreation 
really stands as high as it appears 
to stand in the average community's 
scale of values. I am sure that when 
our civic budgets become less buoy- 


ant than they are at the moment, 
and that time will surely come, rec- 
reation will be one of the first items 
to be critically reviewed. 

All of us, then, who are vitally in- 
terested in recreation, either avoca- 
tionally or as full time vocational 
workers, must be concerned with 
how our communities really feel 
about recreation. We have a great 
job of interpretation to do. Juggling 
figures to show how many people at- 
tended playgrounds and civic cen- 
ters is not good enough; we must 
show our administrators what hap- 
pened to those people as a result of 
their experience. Recreation must 
justify itself in terms of human 
values—by its contribution to the 
health, happiness, and social effi- 
ciency of those who participate. Ask 
yourself now—can the program in 
your town be justified on that basis? 
If it cannot, it will not last long. 


The Recreation Worker 


We already seem to have come to 
the third phase of recreation which 
we intended to discuss; namely, the 
recreation worker, both avocational 
and vocational. You cannot, in fact, 
talk about any phase of recreation 
without thinking about both of these 
groups. Any recreation involves 


. seme form of activity, and any ac- 


tivity involves some leadership, and 
the quality of leadership is always a 
chief determiner of the outcomes of 
any program. 


Understanding Each Other. To 
all of you workers I want to make 
three appeals. The first is that you 
should understand each other, so 
that you may work effectively toward 
your common goal. It is so easy to 
bicker amongst ourselves. 


Workers in recreation can _ best 
work together if the avocational 
worker and the full-time vocational 
worker will each take the trouble to 
understand the nature of the other’s 
work. Their work is complemen- 
tary. Avocational workers have a 
right to look to the full-time worker 
for a definition of their responsibili- 
ties, for program aids, for guidance, 
for stimulation, and for training in 
their leadership. The full-time vo- 
cational worker has a right to expect 
that avocational workers will dis- 
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charge their accepted responsibilities 
faithfully, and will be interested 
enough to welcome his assistance 
and guidance. If both are willing to 
concentrate on the work that they 
are jointly trying to accomplish, per- 
sonalities are less likely to cause 
conflict. 

Patience. My second appeal is 
that you have patience. It is human 
nature to want to see, and to have 
others see, the results of one’s work. 
This is a universal characteristic. 
People want to see the results of 
their work. That, I think, is why 
service clubs want to build paddling 
pools, that is why communities want 
facilities ahead of program. This is 
a dangerous feeling, one which may 
easily lead a community into unwise 
expenditures, all because some per- 
son, or group of persons is anxious 
to show what has been accomplished 
in the form of a civic center or skat- 
ing rink. It takes time to develop a 
really good recreation program that 
fills the needs of the members of a 
community all the year round—and, 
step by step, programs should take 
the lead and facilities should follow 
most of the way. 

Understanding and Vision. My 
third and last appeal to all of you, 
but particularly those of you who 
have chosen recreation as your full 
time life work, is that you should 
increasingly develop understanding 
and vision. To the extent that you 
do this, you will earn true profes- 
sional status, for the difference be- 
tween a_ professional recreation 
worker and an ordinary worker is 
that the professional knows not just 
how to do things, but why he does 
them. 

An understanding of people is es- 
sential, and particularly an under- 
standing of what people want and 
how they feel. When you under- 
stand, for example, the tension and 
pressure to which an assembly-line 
factory worker is subjected, you will 
be more careful about introducing 
highly organized recreational activi- 
ties which bring even more pressure 
on participants. One of the most 
interesting developments in indus- 
trial recreation has been the action 
of a number of industries in pur- 
chasing and equipping, extensive 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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SPOTLIGHT onthe Dance 


by CORA A. MILLER 
Editor, National Section on Dance, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga 


NEWS NOTES FROM EASTERN DISTRICT 


Meet the District Chairman 
Chairman Anne J]. Greene of Simmons 
College in Boston is a graduate of Sargent 
College, did further study at the University 
of Wisconsin, Bennington, and in New 
York with Weidman, Graham, and Limon. 
She has taught in YWCA’s and secondary 
schools, as well as in college. She was 
Chairman of Boston Dance League for 
three years, is present co-chairman of teach- 
ing done by the group, and has been an 
officer of Dance Section of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. Her ma- 
jor interest is to bring dance to as many 


people as possible. 


Simmons College 


Simmons Dance Club Program 


Anne sends word that the Simmons 
Dance Club, which was organized 3 years 
ago, gave its first full evening's program 
last spring, The program was executed by 
members and interested volunteers. The 
Club is featured each spring in the Stu- 
dent-Invitation Days when prospective 
students come to Simmons. Plans for this 
year include a program co-ordinated with 
a choral reading group and the Glee Club, 
one with another college, a United Nations 
program and two for veterans hospitals. 


Dance in Two Boston Schools 


Sharry Traver Underwood taught classes 
in modern dance at the Beaver Country 
Day Schéol in Boston where both modern 
and folk dance are a regular part of the 
curriculura. Second term, Sharry taught 
at the Brimmer May School, also in the 
city. Classes for kindergarten through 
senior hight school are included in the 
dance program. At mid-term, the upper 
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school had the annual Color Day in dance 
and sports. The ideas, accompaniments, 
and composition came from the students. 
At the end of the year, the lower school 
had closing exercises in dance and sports. 
The students helped to select the dances. 


Creative Dance at Boston YWCA 


The creative dance program of the Bos- 
ton YWCA is directed by Barbara Mettler 
assisted by Augusta J. Johnson in dance 
and Margaret Foerster in music. Last year 
six elasses in Creative Music for adults and 
children were added to the regular pro- 
gram of twenty classes which include 
Technique and Expression on beginning, 
intermediate, and advanced levels; Per- 
forming Group; Teacher Training Group; 
and classes for children of all ages and 
their mothers. The Teacher Training 


Ruth Whitney Jones 
Loan Fund 


This Dance Fund was established 
in tribute to Ruth Jones by a com- 
mittee composed of Jane V, Gulick, 
Marjorie Hillas, Mary S. Shafer, Sally 
Tobin Dietrick, Margaret Dettaan 
Freed, and Martha R. Harrold. Miss 
Jones had taught at Horace Mann 
and Lincoln Schools and also at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, just prior to her death on Octo- 
ber 25, 1949. 

The purpose of the fund is to per- 
petuate her name by giving financial 
assistance to dance teachers in edu- 
cation who wish to pursue advanced 
training in the field of dance. 

The National Section on Dance of 
the AAHPER has accepted the re- 
sponsibility of administering the 
fund. Dance teachers who wish to 
make applications should direct in- 
quiries to: 


Mary Elizabeth Whitney, 
Chairman 5 
Ruth Whitney Jones, 
Loan Fund Committee 
Utah State College, Logan, Utah 


Class supplied teachers of creative dance 
to the Robert Gould House in Boston and 
to the YWCA of Pawtucket, R. I. 

Five dance program were presented dur- 
ing the year at the YWCA. Special pro- 
grams for outside groups, including Bridge- 
water State Teachers College in Massachu- 
setts, YWCA of Pawtucket, R. L, Boston 
Senior Associates, Boston University School 
of Social Work, demonstrations of chil- 
dren’s work at the Robert Gould Shaw 
House, and a program for radio station 
WCOP in Boston were given. 


Modern Dance at Newton H. S. 


Marianne Patterson writes of the modern 
dance program at the Newton High School 
in Newtonville, Mass. There are three 
dance groups: the Apprentice (130 stu- 
dents signed up this fall), the Workshop, 
and the Performers. All are working for 
a demonstration to be given in an assem- 
bly in December. Technique and compo- 
sition will be shown. 


Sargent College Dance News 

Dorothy Koch of Boston University, Sar- 
gent College of Physical Education reports 
increasing interest among the Dance Minor 
students in the areas of Dance Therapy 
and Dance for the Handicapped. For sev- 
eral years students have done practice 
teaching in a nearby school for the blind. 
Two students taught volunteer classes to 
the handicapped. Members of the Dance 
Club took part last year in several dance 
symposia sponsored by nearby colleges, and 
assisted in a program for the College Alum- 
nae. Master lessons sponsored by the Bos- 
ton Theatre Associates were held at Sar 
gent and many students participated. 

This fall the Dance Club has given a 
program for “Know Your University Night” 
and one of religious dances for the Chris- 
tian Associations of the school. Plans for 
the year include the showing of dance 
films, and the preparation of several pro- 
grams, including one for the College As- 
sembly Meeting. 


Bouvé-Boston Dance Group 


Pauline Chellis at Bouvé-Boston School 
is director of the dance program which in- 
cludes modern, folk, and ballroom. The 
Dance Group gave a program at the An- 
nual Class Day in May. Choreography was 
done entirely by the students. Plans are 
under way for several programs in off-cam- 
pus areas as well as at the College. The 
first two meetings of the Club are open 
so that anyone interested may try-out for 
membership, 


Boston Dance League Expands 
The Boston Dance League has expanded 
its classes to two sections this year, one 
regular class open to all, and the Chore- 
ography Group for advanced students. 
Truda Kaschman of Hartford, Conn., will 
teach the first master class of the year. 
Last year the performing group appeared 
on the Boston Dance Theatre Series in a 
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program along with John Lundquist, dance 
photographer, and the ballet dancers, Le- 
pinas and p. tner. A master class by 
Peter Hamilton was also sponsored. 


University of New Hampshire 
Programs 


Patricia George of the University of New 
q Hampshire announces that the first class in 
composition was added to the curriculum 
and is open to all interested members of 
the Dance Club and Workshop. Early 
classes emphasized exploration of move- 
per ment. Later the advanced dancers pre- 
és ’ pared plans for longer compositions to be 
presented in the spring concert. Each stu- 
dent was responsible for selecting accom- 
paniment, designing set and costumes, and 
teaching his selected group of dancers. 
These dances were shown in unfinished 
form in a lecture-demonstration in March. 
Each dancer presented his own work to the 
audience. Vincent Luti, junior music 
major, composed the accompaniment for 
three of the six dances of the spring pro- 
gram. In addition to the voice, piano, per- 
cussion, bassoon, and clarinet were used. 
A dance symposium for the New Eng- 
land colleges was held at the University. A 
master class by Jan Veen was included in 
the program. Dance students participated 
in the Music Department's Christmas Con- 
cert and in the Allied Arts spring produc- 
tion. Students attended master classes at 
nearby colleges. Two dance classes for chil- 
dren were conducted throughout the year 
by students. This year plans are under 
way for a theatre-in-the-round production 
with the Drama Department, a series of 
} monthly dance seminars, and the making 
t of a dance film. 


Bates College Activities 

Jean Bower, sends word from Bates Col- 
lege in Lewiston Maine that a spring pro- 
gram “Holiday for Dance’ was presented 
by the Modern Dance Club, the Apprentice 
Group, and a laboratory class of children. 
Plans for 1951-52 include instruction peri- 
ods of technique by students, a Christmas 
program to be given for a faculty meeting 
and for music and art organizations of the 
city, and one composition for a Pops Con- 
cert in the spring. 


Colors Black —Chartreuse 
Black —Red 
Black —Green 
Black —Aqua 
Black —Pink 


Maroon —Pink 
Other combinations to order 


CHATILA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


garment 


lar about 
ference. 


Send for our Free Catalog! 


Chatila 


5719 18th Avenue 


Brooklyn 


TWO TONE 
MODERN DANCE SET 


Made of Celanese Rayon Jersey 
—The most ideal and practical 


work. The skirt is 100%, circu- 


TO ORDER ONLY. 
Give waist and_ skirt 
when ordering. Sizes 10A-20. 


for modern dance 


7 YARDS in circum- 


length 


4, N. Y. 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 


offer 
TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 
in 


ARCHERY... RIDING ... DANCE 
Aug. 30-Sept. 13, 1952 
te Mri and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 
450 W. Wath St., 16AJ New York 11, N.Y. 


SQUARE DANCE PaRry 


by Piute Pete. 60 pages of square dances, coun 
games, refreshment recipes, mixers, music wi 
chords, 40 photos of basic steps and games. Excel- 
lent for beginners. All for $1.00. Mail to: 
VILLAGE RECREATION SERVICE 
Dept. GC, G.P.O. Box 540, New York 1, N. Y. 


Your group will 
dance better to the 
exciting beat of the 


New Gretsch Dance Drum 


A dynamic addition to the dance, the bold 
rhythms of the Gretsch Dance Drum will 
add color and excitement to your dance 
group. Originally designed for Mary Wig- 
man to her own specifications, it is still the 
choice of leading artists and the foremost 

a schools in the country. 

a Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic 
f accompaniment, it lends itself to colorful in- 
2 terpretations of modern, classical and orien- 
tal themes. 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn (11), New York 


LIGHT AND STURDY 

Weighs 23 ounces, has $ ply laminated rock 
maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in 
natural color. Head of specially selected real 
skin with bright nickel-plated straining hoop 
and eight nickel tensioning brackets. In or- 
dering mention X4145 -— Price $15.00 post- 
age extra. 


LAMB’S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 


Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance drum 
singly or in pairs. Order 5250 at $2.25 each, 
postage extra. Write to Dept. Jl 12. 


218 South Wabash Ave., Chicago (4), Ill. 
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style 111 


Functional perfection for exercise, acrobatic, 
or gym work. Black or white glove leather 


with full elk soles . . . $2.50 


Men's (9/2 and up) $3.00 


Capezio products represent true economy in all 
compromise with quality. 


¢ 


price renges. There is no 


Serd for the new Capezio 
catalog for full detoils 
on your other Capezio 
favorites for Folk and 
Modern dance. 

Address Dept. P-1151. 


Agencies in 


Exec. Offices: 
1612 Broadway 

New York * Boston * Chicago 
los Angeles * Hollywood 
San Francisco 


Cities throughout the World 
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CMP ALLOCATIONS FOR 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1952 


Defense Production Authority Adminis- 
trator Manly Fleischmann has announced 
allocations of steel, copper, and aluminum 
under CMP for the first quarter of 1952. 

The U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, as claimant agency for 
schools, colleges, and libraries, will have 
available 96,296 tons of steel toward meet- 
ing first quarter 1952 program require- 
ments, which were established last August 
as totaling 192,613. These requirements 
have since increased to 255,400 tons partly 
because of postponement of requested 
fourth quarter 1951 new construction 
projects. 

In announcing these allotments, Mr. 
Fleischmann said: “In the case of schools 

. where structural steel limitations were, 
of course, paramount, we have endeavored 
to provide in our allotments enough ma- 
terial to support the construction of ele- 
mentary schools in defense areas, to replace 
condemned structures and to complete, 
perhaps with some delay, other projects 
which are under way. This assumes there 
will be a maximum conversion to the use 
of reinforced concrete as against structural 
steel. It is also assumed that the major 
attention of this program will be focused 
on elementary schools, and that less mate- 
rial will flow in the first quarter to higher 
education projects.” 


Priority Categories 


There follows a statement of priorities 
for education construction which will in- 
dicate the several priority categories into 
which applications have been or will be 
placed by the Office of Education. It is 
hoped that steel allocations will permit 


meeting needs in categories | to 6, inclu- 
sive. 

(1) Continuation of authorized construc- 
tion of projects needed for important na- 
tional defense installations or because of 
clear and direct national defense relation- 
ship: e.g., elementary and secondary schools 
in areas certified as critical housing areas 
jinder the Defense Production Act, research 
laboratories in higher education  institu- 
tions for atomic energy research projects. 

(2) Authorization to commence con- 
struction ‘in current or subsequent quarters 
of projects needed for important national 
defense installations or because of clear and 
direct national defense relationship; e.g., 
«(same as No. 1). 

(3) Continuation of authorized construc- 
tion of projects to replace elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges, and libraries de- 
stroyed by calamity; e.g., flood damage in 
“Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma. 

(4) Authorization to commence con- 
struction in current or subsequent quar- 
ters of projects to replace schools, colleges, 
and libraries destroyed by calamity; e.g., 
(same as No. 3). 

(5) Continuation of authorized construc- 
tion of projects to relieve over-crowding, 
arranged approximately in order of degree 
of overcrowding; e.g., elementary or sec- 
ondary schools in which children are on 
double session, or for which a court has 
ordered equalization of facilities, or to re- 
place facilities condemned by competent 
authority as unsafe, or projects for which 
construction has been approved under 
P.L. 815 or P.L. 475. 

(6) Continuation of authorized construc- 
tion of projects to improve instruction and 
operation efficiency or to reduce the finan- 
cial burden on the community; e.g., college 
science buildings, consolidated rural schools. 

(7) Authorization to commence construc- 
tion in current or subsequent quarters of 
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Begin membership with month of Jan. ’52 
(Of the above payment, $2 covers subscription to the Journal) 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


(See page 3 for types of membership.) 


(Amount) 


Apr. ’52 


projects to relieve overcrowding, arranged 
approximately in order of degree of over- 
crowding; e.g., (same as No. 5). 

(8) Authorization to commence construc- 
tion in current or subsequent quarters of 
projects to improve instruction and opera- 
tion efficiency or to reduce the financiai 
burden on the community; e.g., (same as 
No. 6). 


Resolution No. 225 


On Thursday, October 18, the Senate, by 
voice vote, passed Resolution No. 225 en- 
titled “Resolution favoring increased allo- 
cations of steel, copper, and aluminum for 
construction of schools and hospitals.” 


Steel Requirements 

Speaking of the nature of the steel short- 
age as it affects education, Mr. Fleischmann 
pointed out that the requirements for edu- 
cation are confined largely to structural 
steel and bar steel for concrete reinforcing 
rods. In this respect, he pointed out that 
even if the output of automobiles, for in- 
stance, were cut back, it would not mean 
that steel would be released for school con- 
struction, for the types of steel involved in 
the two projects were different. He con- 
tended that it was impossible at this time 
to increase the output of structural steel. 

He stated that the only way in which 
more steel could be made available for the 
schools would be by decreasing allocations 
for such projects as highways, railroads, 
farm machinery, and the military. 


MILITARY RECLASSIFICATION 
OF RESERVISTS 


Since the close of World War II, thou- 
sands of former G.I.'s have spent four or 
more years in colleges and universities 
working toward professional degrees in 
physical education. Of this group, a con- 
siderable number has remained in the en- 
listed or officer reserve in the Army or 
Navy. In most cases, these reservists have 
the same military occupational classification 
which they had while they were on active 
duty. 

Many will desire to change their classi 
fication to one which is related to the 
field of physical education. They may re- 
quest that their primary military occupa- 
tional specialty number be changed or that 
their record include a secondary military 
occupational specialty number in physical 
education. Army reservists who desire to 
be reclassified are requested to contact the 
reserve headquarters to which they are as- 
signed. The military occupational specialty 
numbers relating to physical education in 
the Army are as follows: 


Army 
(a) Officer 
(1) Physical Training Officer 5521 
(2) Physical Reconditioning 
(3) Special Services 
(4) Athletic Director 
(b) Enlisted 
(1) Physical Activities 
Specialist 
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(2) Physical Reconditioning 


Technician 3284 
(3) Chief Physical Recondi- 

tioning Technician 1284 
(4) Recreation Supervisor 1500 


Navy 

The situation with respect to Naval re- 
servists is different. Naval reserve officers 
are required to submit an Annual Quali- 
fications Questionnaire setting forth educa- 
tional, occupational, and military expe- 
riences. From information contained in 
these questionnaires, the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel maintains a current and com- 
plete inventory of the civilian and military 
skills of all reserve officers. The record of 
each officer is reviewed and a re-evaluation 
of his best potential type of assignment is 
made annually. 

Typical officer qualification codes relating 
to physical education in the Navy are as 
follows: 

(a) Civilian 
(1) Teaching (Health 
subjects) 0615xx 
(2) Athletic Coach 06151x 
(3) Hygiene and Saniiation 06152x 
(4) Physical Education 
(YMCA) 06153x 
(5) Health Subjects 06159x 
(6) Teaching (College In- 
struction) Professor or 
Instructor in Physical 
Education 16516x 
(b) Naval Duties Codes (Under 
Welfare and Morale Series) 9030xx 

The procedure for volunteer enlisted re- 
servists is similar except that the data are 
reviewed only’ upon enlistment and_re- 
enlistment. In the event a major change 
takes place during an enlistment (for ex- 
ample:—a college degree in physical educa- 
tion), enlisted personnel may submit a 
letter to district headquarters indicating 
the changes and requesting a review. Con- 
sideration then will be given to the assign- 
ment of a Secondary Navy Job Classifica- 
tion Code. Secondary codes that reflect 
physical education are the following: 
ESW (Special Services Leaders) 

ESW 3482—Special Services Assistant 
3483—Special Services Liaison 
3484—-Special Services Attendant 

ESE (Physical Training Instructors) 
ESE 3402—Physical Training Instructor 
—General 
3403—Physical Training Instructor 
—Rehabilitation 
3404—Athletic Coach 
3405—Swimming Coach 
3406—Wrestling Instructor 
3407—Tumbling Instructor 
3408—Intramural Sports Instructor 
3412—Hand-to-Hand Combat In- 
structor 
3413—Boxing Instructor 


Air Forces 


Information concerning changes in classi- 
fication as listed in the December 1950 
JourNat is still effective. 

This column will carry any modifications 
that may occur in the future in any 
branch of the service. 


A New Service 


TO MEMBERS OF AAHPER 


OFFICIAL 
INSIGNIA 
AS 
BADGE 
BUTTON 
OR 
CHARM 


Now you can buy gifts and per- 
sonal wear items decorated wih OFFICIAL INSIGNIA 


this insignia. INSIGNIA QUALITY OF INSIGNIA 


10K 1/10th Ster. 

Tie chain, 20294 ss. $3.25 | 10Kg.f. Silver 
Button—for v 
Tie bar, 20009, g. pl 3.25 coat lapel 6.50 1.75 1.15 


Compact, 203%, satin f. 2.75 pi with 

Compact, 20560 sterling 12.00 safety catch 6.50 1.75 1.15 
Bill fold, 688-52, leather 5.00 Charm—with 

Key case, 6] 2-52, leather 3.25 double ring 6.50 1.75 1.15 


These and many other items all all —— 3.50 1.50 1.00 
decorated with enameled insignia 


Add 20% Federal Excise Tax and any 
may be ordered form catalog. tie 


Write for your personal copy of — Shipments made PREPAID and fully 
the NEW 1952 BALFOUR insured on cash orders. 


BLUE BOOK Place orders direct with .. . 
Official Jeweler to 


cAMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 


L. G. BALFOUR Comrany 


FACTORIES — ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
In Canada — Contact the nearest Birks Store 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, RECREATION, ATHLETICS, HEALTH 


Professors, Teachers, Leaders, Coaches, Students 
A NEW PHILOSOPHY—Dynamic, Challenging idea . . . . Getting and 
giving energy improves the leisure, health, strength and progress of YOU and 
society. Order Now Direct From Author. 
Dr. G. M. Gloss, 2121 Virginia Ave. N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 
Per 
No Copies Copy Total 
PART I AN ECLECTIC PHILOSOPHY OF ENERGY $2.00 
EMERGENCE 
PART II THE APPLICATION OF AN ECLECTIC $1.00 
PHILOSOPHY OF ENERGY EMERGENCE TO 
EVOCATIVE EDUCATION 
PARTS I & II (Stapled together) $2.50 


Enc. is check , express , postal , Or money order 
Name Title 
Address 
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JOURNAL REPRINTS 


Available in Single Copies 


THE FOLLOWING reprints from the JouRNAL are available in single copy orders. 
Look through the list and fill in the order blank for those you want. Be sure to get 
your order in early, as quantities are limited. Note that reprints of 1-4 pages inclu- 
sive are priced at 15c¢ and of 5 pages and over, at 25c. 


Reprints of any JouRNAL article are also available in quantity orders of 100 or 
more at greatly reduced prices, with special prices for authors. 


Available 
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Our Heritage Presents A Challenge, Maroney, 
M.D., 4/40 | 
Eye Health at Fresno State College, Smith, 9/40 


. |Can Dental Service Be Educational? Turner, 12/40 


Trends in Teacher Education, Best, 12/40 


. |The Next Trend in Skiing, Gore, 2/41 
. |\WPA Helps Check Heart Disease, Kerr, 3/41 


\ New Approach to an Old Problem, DiGio- 
vanna, 9/41 

Midwest College Outing Conference, Staley, 9/41 

Recent Developments in Six-Player Field Hockey, 
Rahl, 10/41 

\ Consideration of Teen-Age Athletics, Lowman, 
M.D., 9/41 

Health Comes to the Front, Hunsicker, Newman, 
and Lawrence, M.D., 4/42 

A New College-Community Building, Filippo, 5/42 


|The Role of College Women in War, Halsey, 


5/42 


. |Cancer Education in the Secondary School, Bliss 


and Committee, 9/43 
Boxing in High Schools, Steinhaus, 9/44 


. Standards for the Preparation of Manuscripts for 


Publication, 11/47 


. |Education Opportunities in the Prevention of 


Malaria, Stubbs, 4/45 


. |\Cardinal Athletic Principles, Report of the Com- 


mittee on Interscholastic Athletcis, 9/47 

\ Sample State Law Legislative Committee for 
1946-47, 9/47 

Suggested Platform for Health Education, 9/47 

National Conference and Guide on Planning Fa- 
cilities for Athletics, Recreation, Physical and 
health Education, Miles, 3/48 


. |Voluntary Health Agencies and the Schools, 2/49 


Sports Adapted for Patients in Veterans Adm. 
Hospitals, Chapman, 2/49 

Announcing Football Games, Alderson 

Mental Health in Health Education, Kamm, 10/49 

An Archery Program for the Elementary Grades, 
Lovins, 10/49 

|Matrology and Patrology, Nemir, 10/49 

|The Student Major Club, 11/49 

The College in the School and Community Health 
Education Program, Kelley, 11/49 

The International Scene Summer, 
worth, 11/49 

Absenteeism in the School Health Program, Craig, 
12/49 

In-Service Training in Health Education, Moor- 
head, 12/49 
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. |The Physical Education Teacher as a Personal 


Model, Rautman, 1/50 
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A Statewide School-Community Health Program, 
Hungate, 3/50 
A Platform for Physical Education, Streit and 
Neely, 3/50 
Reorganization of Divisions and Sections of the 
AAHPER, Boulton, Nordly, and Ayars, 3/50 
The Functions of the State, District and National 
Associations, Jones, 4/50 
Contributions of Physical Education to Demo- 
cratic Citizenship, Cassidy, 4/50 
The Annual Health and Physical Education Re- 
port, Dvorak, 4/50 
Heauth Education in Negro Colleges, Davis, 5/50 
Intramurals in the Junior High Schools, Watkins, 
5/50 
Suggested Code on Ethics for Teachers of Physi- 
| cal Education, Committee Reort, 6/50 
- Muscle Development in Athletic Training, Low- 
endahl, 6/50 
- |The College goes into the Community, 6/50 
- Evaporated Milk as a Beverage for School Chil- 
|* dren, Neff, Gough, Williamson, 6/50 
- Bringing Archery Indoors, Miller, 6/50 
. [The Second National Conference on Physicians 
and Schools, Hein and Dukelow, 9/50 
|A Recreation Policy Statement, 9/50 
IA High School Course on Human Relations, Mac 
| Gowan, 10/50 
| Sportsmanship—What is It? Mitchell, 10/50 
|Industrial Recreation, Anderson, 11/50 
. |Are We Keeping Up? Stafford, 10/50 
Guidance of Democratic Living through Physical 
Education, LaSalle, 11/50 
Constitution and Bylaws of AAHPER, Revised 
| April, 19, 1950, 11/50 
[Bait Casting Winter and Summer, Netherton, 
11/50 
|Today in Square Dancing, Durlacher, 12/50 
|\WHO at Work, Thomason, 12/50 
-Hosteling New Roads for Youth, Miller, 1/51 
‘Something New Under the Western Sun, Winans, 
1/51 
- |In The Winter Syracuse Moves Outdoors, Peter- 
| son and Shaw, 1/51 
- What About Extra Compensation for Additional 
School Services? Brownell, 1/51 
- More Protection for High School Athletics, De- 
Shaw, 9/50 
. Organizing Communities To Solve Health Prob- 
| lems, Hickman, 1/51 
. [Responsibility for Health—The School Adminis- 
trator, Miller, 11/50 
- Improving Physical Education through Educa- 
| tional Dynamics? Snyder, 12/50 
- |Have We Ignored Coaching as a Profession? De- 
Groot, 12/50 
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612 | | pp. |Needed—A Policy on Junior High Interschool 


Athletics, Fait, 10/50 


613 | 1 pp. |The Cardiovascular System — What You Should 


Know About It, Wackenhut, 9/50 


614 | 2 pp. |College Physical Education for Peace and De- 
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Bring ‘em Back Alive!, Shaw, 12/39 

Occupational Therapy anc Current Educational 
Trends, Neustadt, 2/40 

Dance and the Theatre Arts in the Colleges, Mac 
Ewan, 4/40 
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StuDY Tours IN EUROPE 


including 


WORLD SEMINAR 


Physical Education, Recreation 
and Health in Finland 
and attendance 


OLYMPIC GAMES 


Summer 1952 

Organizing Committee: 

Martha Barksdale Leonard A. Larson 

Margaret Bell Frank Lloyd 
In every field of sport in Profes- Thomas K. Cureton Helen Manley 

Nancy Duggan 

sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur Arthur A. Esslinger Elmer D. Mitchell 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- Ruth Evans 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, Martha Hill 
William L. Hughes Gladys Scott 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 7 | Lloyd M. Jones Harry A. Scott 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports ; Elizabeth Kelley Car! A. Troester, Jr. 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- a Norman F. Kunde Paul R. Washke 
mark of quolity and unvarying and others 


Some of the Study Tours allow 6 or 8 points credit in 
various universities. 


Costs: New York to New York $740.00 covering 
Scandinavia, to $1,200.00 including extensive travel 
in Burope. 


For Further Information write: 
Dr. Jay B. Nash, Committee Chm. 


New York University 
Washington Square, New York 3, N Y. 


PROCEEDINGS 1951 


56th Annual Convention 


American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 


A complete and permanent record of the Detroit Convention for ready 
reference—general assembly addresses, divisional speeches, and meeting 
report. Compiled and edited by Robert Francis, Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, University of Wisconsin. Copies of the 1950 
PROCEEDINGS (Dallas Convention) also available. 195 pp. $1.75. 


MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK TODAY! 


Please send me copies of Proceedings 1951, Annual Convention, at $1.75 each 


Name 


Address 


Cash Enclosed Please Bill -Me [] 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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MONTHLY 


REPORT ON 


COAST TO COAST 


NATIONAL 


Health, Safety, P. E. Instruction Act 


On October 18, Congressman J. Percy 
Priest (D.-Tenn.) introduced the School 
Health, Safety, and Physical Education In- 
struction Act of 1952 (H.R. 5853), which 
would authorize the appropriation of fed- 
eral funds to assist the states and territories 
in “extending and improving” their pro- 
grams of health, safety, and physical edu- 
cation instruction for all school-age chil- 
dren in the public elementary and_ sec- 
ondary schools. (See page 5.) 

The measure, which was referred to the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
would provide for federal expenditure of 
15 million dollars per annum for five fiscal 
years, with each state receiving a minimum 
of $50,000 and the Virgin Islands $10,000, 
the remaining funds to be allocated among 
the various states in accordance with the 
relationship of the rural population of each 
state to the total rural population of the 
United States. In order to qualify, the states 
must not reduce their expenditures from 
state and local sources for these purposes. 

The program would be administered on 
the state level by the state departments of 
education and on the federal level by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. The bill 
specifically prohibits any interference “with 
state and local initiative and responsibility 
in the conduct of public education.” H.R 
5853 was introduced in recognition of the 
fact that “the health and physical well- 
being of the people are essential for the 
strength and security of our Nation,” and 
that such legislation would be “one essen- 
tial measure of national defense, security, 
and welfare.” This bill, developed by the 
AAHPER, was officially approved by the 
NEA Legislation Commission Feb. 25, 1951. 


Dr. Miller at University of California 


Dr. Ben W. Miller, former Executive 
Secretary of the AAHPER and until re- 
cently Executive Director of the American 
Youth Hostels, New York City, is now lo- 
cated at the University of California in 
Los Angeles. 

George W. Ayars, State Department of 
Education, Dover, Delaware, has been ap- 
pointed by Dr. John H. Shaw, president 
of the Eastern District Association, to re- 
place Dr. Miller as the Eastern District 
Representative on the Honor Award Com- 
mittee. All future correspondence for 
Honor Awards in the Eastern District 
should be sert to George W. Ayars instead 
of to Dr. Miller. 


Tentative Schedule for the 
AAHPER Tour to the 
Olympic Games 

Announcement of the tentative sched- 
ule for the AAHPER tour to the Olym- 
pic games can now be made. It is 
planned to offér two choices of methods 
of travel for the Atlantic crossing and a 
consequent choice of departure dates. 

One group will leave New York about 
June 21 by ship for the Italian and 
French Riviera. This group will tour 
France, ltaly, Scandinavia, and England 
for 33 days. Fifteen days will be spent 
in Helsinki. This group will return to 
New York about August 23. 

The tour will be an all-expense, tour 
except for a $75 ticket to the Olympic 
games, all travel and sightseeing ex- 
pense, lodging and meals except meals 
in Helsinki. Although a definite price 
cannot be quoted at this time, it is an 
ticipated that the price will be approxi- 
mately $1,250. 

A second group will leave New York 
July 17 by plane, going directly to Hel- 
sinki for the Olympic games. This group 
will have 19 days of travel after the 
games, in Scandinavia, the low coun- 
tries, France, England, and Scotland be- 
fore returning on Aug. 22. The cost of 
this tour will be approximately the 
same as the one previously described. 

Further information on the tour may 
be secured from the Division of Travel 
Service, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. The Division of Travel 
Service is also handling reservations. It 
is urged that all those interested make 
reservations as soon as possible. 

The full itinerary will be carried in 
the January JOURNAL. 


Dr. Avery on Tour 


Dr. Elizabeth Avery, AAHPER Consult- 
ant in Health Education, made an extend 
ed tour through the Northwest District 
during the latter part of October and the 
first part of November. 

During this tour, Dr. Avery attended 
meetings of the American Public Health 
Association and the Conference on Physi- 
cians and Schools and met with state asso- 
ciation leaders in the following states: 
Minnesota, Utah, 'daho, Montana, Wash- 
ington, znd Oregon. 
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Mr. Arps Secondary P.E. Section 
Chairman 


President Bernice Moss has appointed Al 
R. Arps Chairman of the vecondary Physi- 
cal Education Section. Mr. Arps is located 
at the San Fernando High School, San Fer 
nando, Calif. Miss Lois Messler, Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
will assist the chairman in the professional 
work of the section for the current year. 


Office of Education Specialists 


Simon A. McNeely, formerly assigned to 
the Elementary School Section in the U. S. 
Office of Education, has been transferred 
to the Secondary Section. His new title is 
Specialist for Health Instruction, Physical 
Education, and Athletics. This was the po 
sition held by Dr. Frank Stafford prior to 
his death. 

Elsa Schneider will continue in the Ele 
mentary Section in Health Instruction and 
Physical Education. Dr. H. F. Kilander, 
now on leave for work with the American 
Red Cross, will return to the Office of 
Education on Feb. 1, 1952, to resume his 
position as Specialist for Health Education 
in the Secondary School Section 

In order that the professional services of 
the Office of Education in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation will not have to 
be diminished, it is anticipated that the 
specialists will veceive help from research 
assistants on the general staff. 


Dr. Givens Receives SCF Award 


Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive secre 
tary of the National Education Association, 
received the Save the Children Federation's 
second annual award for distinguished 
service to children, at the Twentieth An 
nual Meeting of the Federation. 

Dr. Benjamin Fine, education editor of 
the New York Times, and recipient of the 
Federation’s first annual award last year, 
made the presentation to Dr. Givens on 
behalf of the Federation. 

The Save the Children Federation is a 
child service organization with national 
headquarters at 80 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. It serves children on the Nava 
jo and Papago Indian Reservations and in 
disadvantaged rural areas of the United 
States and in Austria, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Italv, Korea, and Lebanon 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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Attention: Student Major Clubs 
1) Send your news to the Editor, so that your Club will be represented on the “Meet 
the Majors” page. Deadlines are six weeks in advance of publication (for ex- 
ample, December 17 is the deadline for the February issue). 
2) Try your hand at making up a quiz on sports, with or without diagrams. The 
best student-written quizzes will appear on this page in a new feature, “It’s a 


Quiz.” 


University of Connecticut 

At the close of last semester, the Physical 
Education Majors Club initiated its first 
Physical Education Student Career Confer- 
ence in conjunction with two other schools 
in Connecticut—namely, New Haven State 
Teachers College, and Arnold College. 

The two-day Student Career Conference 
was held in co-operation with the Con- 
necticut AHPER Conference, when the 
University of Connecticut was host. At spe- 
cial sessions, various speakers told of their 
experiences, and forums were held to give 
the students a better idea as to what ex- 
actly was the situation in various fields 
relative to: 

(1) Job opportunities. 

(2) State certification. 

(3) Secondary and elementary 

opportunities. 

(4) Various fields in physical education. 

Finally, a student panel was held, in 
which six students who had graduated and 
were working as teachers in the field of 
physical education gave their experiences 
as they encountered them in the teaching 
field. They represented the three schools 
which participated in the Conference. 

Discussions were held in which each 
young teacher outlined his problems and 
suggestions were presented as to a better 
curriculum planning to overcome some of 
these problems. This aspect of the confer- 
ence was perhaps, on the part of the under 
graduates participating, the most interest- 
ing and informative. It gave them some 
ideas as to what actually were the condi- 
tions in the present field and also as to 
what some of the problems would be that 
they would have to face in the near future. 

Plans are being formulated for a second 
conference at some future date. 


Arizona State College, Tempe 

e Forty-five students in the Physical Edu- 
cation Major Club, and faculty members, 
took a three-day camping trip Oct. 19-21. 
e Dr. E. C. Davis, president of the South- 


west’ District of AAHPER, guest 
speaker at the club's professional meeting 
Nov. 2. Dr. Davis was en route to Tucson 
to appear at the Convention of the Arizona 
AHPER. 


University of Arizona 


There are now 72 major students, 57 of 
them from the State of Arizona. Of this 
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number, 33 spent the summer in physical 
education jobs or going to summer school. 

The Club was granted a charter by the 
National Association as a Student Major 
Clb affiliate. The charter was accepted at 
an impressive ceremony Nov. 1. 


University of Kansas 


The Sasnak Club, composed of physical 
education majors at the University of 
Kansas, has recently received its charter 
affiliating it with the AAHPER. 


University of Nevada 


The Physical Education Majors Club at 
the University of Nevada is sponsoring 
roller skating every Saturday evening to 
raise enough money to attend the Los An- 
geles Convention of AAHPER in April. 


University of Tennessee 


Physical education majors at the Uni 
versity of Tennessee entertained former ma- 
jors on December | at their annual home- 
coming coffee hour in the majors’ lounge. 
About 100 people attended the get-together, 
held in connection with the University’s 
homecoming celebration. 


Game of Games 


Here’s a chance for the armchair athlete to beat the active 
sportsman at his own game. Just identify the sports and games 
suggested by these diagrams. All 12 correct is exccilent; nine to 
11 very good; seven or eight good; six or under—never did care 
much for sports, did you? Answers on page 55. 


Reprinted from The Ford Times 
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Lee and Wagner's FUNDAMENTALS OF 
BODY MECHANICS and CONDITIONING 


Since the youth of America looks to its schools for physical train- 
ing, the authors of this text note the necessity and objectives of a 
good physical education program. They explain how to arrange 
the great amount of material available on body mechanics and con- 
ditioning into one unified cdurse. There is a series of conditioning 
exercises including the description, purpose, execution and cautions 
of each exercise. Supplementary exercises for specific needs are also 
given. Good teaching technics are stressed. 


By Masec Ler, LL.D., Professor of Physical Education and Director of Physical Educa 
tion for Women, University of Nebraska; and Miriam M. Wacwner, M.A., Assistant Pro- 
fessor and Director of Health and Physical Education, University of Kansas City. 377 
pages, illustrated. $4.50. 


Schneider and Karpovich on 
PHYSIOLOGY of MUSCULAR ACTIVITY 


Described here are the numerous and often delicate adjustments im- 
posed on the body by its own activities. This physiology of exercise 
is approached from the viewpoint of the physical education student 
—with great stress laid on its practical applications to today’s ath- 
letic programs. To present a clear picture of every part’s contribu- 
tion to the whole, the authors consider each organ and its function 
more or less separately, then explain how the body variables work 
together to maintain the efficiency of the bodily machine as a whole. 


By Epwarp C. Scuneiper, Emeritus Professor of Biology, Wesleyan University, Middle 
town, Connecticut; and Perrer V. Karpovicn, Department of Physiology, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 346 pages, illustrated. $4.00. Third Edition 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Baseball Reader, edited by Ralph S. 
Graber. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 
2382 Madison Ave., 1951. 302 pp. $3.50. 
The Baseball Reader is a collection of 

selections from the best in Americar? lit- 

erature on America’s pastime. The contents 
cover the whole gamut of the game from 
the sandlots to the big leagues, and range 
from the humorous writings of Mark 

Twain, Ring Lardner, and Robert Bench- 

ley to the sharp reporting of James T. 

Farrell and Paul Gallico, and from classic 

prose to rich dialect. 


Special Events in the Physical Education Pro- 
gram (Revised) by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. Washington, D. C:.: 
NSWA, 1201 16th St.. N. W. 1951. 96 pp. 
$1.25. 

Many new ideas for playdays, sports days, 
assembly programs, and demonstrations are 
presented in this revised edition. 

The introductory chapters give material 
on the various types of special events, their 
values in the physical education program, 
and methods of developing student leader- 
ship 

Other chapters give suggested programs 
of special events for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 


RECREATION 


Photography for Teen-Agers, by Lucille Rob- 
ertson Marshall. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1951. $2.95. 

\ simplified book on photography, this 
contains 17 chapters covering every phase 
necessary from selection and use of the box 
camera to flashbulbs, movie making, and 
the use of color film. The author also dis- 
cusses balance and composition, the devel- 
oping and printing processes, and hand 
coloring of photographs. 


Recreation and Park Yearbook, published by 
the National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 1951. 69 pp. 
$1.50. 

This is a record of the work of 1880 
municipal and county recreation and park 
authorities throughout the United States 
for the vear 1950. It includes statements 
on their activities, recreation leadership, 
management, and expenditures. 

Principles of Recreation, by John L. Hutch- 
inson. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 232 
Madison Ave. 1951. $3.50. 


This textbook offers the basic concepts 
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NEW BOOKS 


IN BRIEF 


underlying the organization and adminis- 
tration of recreational activities. It discusses 
the meaning and objectives of recreation 
and presents the various cultural, economic, 
and social changes relating to the growth 
of recreation in the past and present in 
the United States. 

In addition, the author describes the sta- 
tus of recreation on the local, state, and 
federal levels, and sets forth principles and 
theiy application for operation in programs, 
leadership, administration, and evaluation 
for the field of recreation. 


Recreation for Older People in California, by 
State of California Recreation Commission, 
Printing Division, Documents Section, I1th 
and O Sts., Sacramento 14, Calif. 1951. 68 
pp- 50c (plus 2c tax for California ad- 
dresses) ‘ 

A guide for the organization and admin- 
istration of specialized programs for elderly 
people by tax supported and voluntary 
agencies. Divided into four sections, the 
pamphlet in Section | provides informa- 
tion about our aging population and what 
recreation can offer them in increased men- 
tal and physical health and personal satis- 
factions. 

Section 2 offers some tested methods of 
procedure helpful to groups desiring to 
start recreation programs for older people. 
Section 3 presents examples of recreation 
programs for older people in California. 
Section 4 is a bibliography. 


How to Build Games and Toys, by B. W. Pel- 
ton. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
1951. 264 pp. $3.95. 

This book tells how to make games and 
toys for children of all ages. All of the 
games and toys are within the capabilities 
of the average home craftsman and can be 
constructed from scrap materials found 
around the home. Chapter titles are: Toy- 
making; Crawlers and ‘Toddlers; Pre- 
Schoolers and Kindergarteners; Middle— 
Aged Children; Games; Jiffy Amusements; 
and Entertaining Convalescents and Rainy 
Day Prisoners. 


The Family Pleasure Chest, by Helen and 
Larry Eisenberg. Nashville, Tenn.: Parthe- 
non Press. 1951. 207 pp. $1.00, paper. $1.50 
cloth. 

his source book for family recreation 
is designed to stimulate a family to create 
its own fun and to explain why planned 
family fun is important. It offers actual 
games, ideas for indoor and outdoor fun, 
family hobbies, family festivals, and plans 
for family nights at club:and church. 


Later Magic, by Professor Hoffmann. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1951. 737 pp. 
$5.00. 

This is a reissue of one of the first books 
on magic with a new introduction by John 
Mulholland. It describes in detail many 
feats of magic, as well as instructions for 
the construction of the mechanical appa 
ratus required for their performance. 


The Art of Group Discipline, by Rudolph M. 
Wittenberg. New York: Association Press. 
1951. 124 pp. $3.00. 

Written for leaders of groups of voung 
people in camps, schools, churches, and 
community centers, this book discusses and 
illustrates the principles necessary for the 
attainment of discipline process of 
change that comes about through the 
group of which the individual is a part.” 


Creative Hands, by Doris Cox and Barbara 
Warren. Second Edition. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1951. 381 pp. $6.50. 

This revised edition describing craft tech- 
niques for the beginner contains methods 
of procedure for work in leather, cloth. 
metal, and wood; suggested designs; craft 
ideas for handbags, buttons, mittens, house- 
hold accessories, portfolios, and baked 
goods. Photographs of completed projects 
supplement each section. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


National Section on Women's Athletics Offi- 
cial Basketball Guide. Sept. 1951-Sept. 1952. 
NSWA, AAHPER, 1201 16th St, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 1951. 157 pp. 50c. 
Suggestions for Teaching the Effects of Alco- 
hol, Tobacco, and Other Narcotic Drugs. Re- 
vised and approved by State Textbook 
Commission and the State Course of Study 
Committee. April, 1951. Staté of Utah, 
Department of Public Instruction, 233 
State Capitol, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


1952 Official NCAA Guides. The National 
Collegiate Athletic Bureau, Box 757, Grand 
Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 1951. 
Swimming, edited by Charles McCaffree, Jr.. 
144 pp. 

Ice Hockey, edited by David A. Tirrell, 88 
pp. 

Basketball, 288 pp. 

Boxing, edited by Carl P. Schott. 80 pp. 
Wrestling, edited by B. R. Patterson. 88 pp 
$1.00 each. 


Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual. Card 
Catalog, prepared by Frederica Bernhard. 
Marjorie E. Fish, Eloise M. Jaeger, and 
Helen M. Slocum. NSWA, AAHPER, 1201 
16th St, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 115 
cards. 1951. $1.50. 


Physical Education in the School Child's Day, 
by Simon A. McNeely and Elsa Schneider. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1950 No. 14 
again available -after being out of print 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, Of 
fice of Education, 1950. For sale by Super 
intendent of Documents, U. $. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 94 
pp. 30c. 
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(Continued from page 43) 


Pa. State College Scholarships 


Eight graduate assistantships, eight grad- 
uate stipend scholarships, and three grad- 
uate scholarships in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation, open to both men and 
women, are available for the academic 
year 1952-53, it is announced by the School 
of Physical Education and Athletics, the 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. 


Requirements for eligibility: 


(1) High scholastic standing. In order 
to be admitted into the Graduate School a 
student must have attained a better than 
average record (1.5) in all work taken dur- 
ing the junior and senior years. The aca- 
demic record is evaluated by the College 
Examiner. 

(2) Adequate professional preparation in 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. The equivalent of at least twenty- 
four (24) semester hours in professional 
courses in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, including adequate preparation 
in Education, and basic sciences. 

(3) Recommendation and endorsement 
by the head of the undergraduate depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education, or 
Recreation of the institution, including a 
statement concerning: 

(a) Personality and character. 

(b) Competence to pursue graduate 

study and conduct research. 

(c) An estimate of the chances of prob- 
able success as a teacher and leader 
in these fields. 

The graduate assistantships carry a_ sti- 
pend of $1008 and the graduate stipend 
scholarships $504, each on an appointment 
of two semesters, from September through 
June. Appointments will be made on ap- 
proximately April 1, 1952. A transcript of 
the academic record must accompany the 
application form. 

For further information and application 
blanks for Graduate Assistantships, and 
Scholarships, address: Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, 
School of Physical Education and Ath- 
letics, or Dr. Harold K. Schilling, Dean, 
The Graduate School, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 


Revised Traffic Safety Forms 


In September, the National Commission 
on Safety Education called together a 
group of educators to advise and assist in 
the revision of the school sections of the 
city and state forms used in the annual in- 
ventory of traffic safety activities. 

The revised form will be used in 1952, 
after which a more extensive review of the 
report is contemplated. 


Cecil W. Morgan at Fort Lewis 


Cecil W. Morgan is now Commanding 
Officer, 371st Convalescent Center, Fort 
Lewis, Washington. He was previously in 
the Surgeon General's Office of the U. S. 
Army. 


lems for class discussion. 


319 pages 554” x 834” 


University. 


and women. 


288 pages 7%” x 1034” 


Administration of Physical Education 


by CHARLES E. FORSYTHE, State Director of Athletics, Michigan High 
School Athletic Association; and RAY 0. DUNCAN, Illinois State Direc- 
tor of Health, Physical Education and Safety. 


This brand-new book is designed as a basic text for courses in the ad- 
ministration of physical education, health and recreation. Covers elemen- 
tary, secondary and college levels. Completely up-to-date in every respect, 
it includes much new data based on World War II experiences in physical 
education, and post-war trends in the field. Teaching aids include numerous 
illustrationg, questions at end of each chapter and separate chapter of prob- 


Published August 1951 


Physical Education Handbook 


by DON CASH SEATON, Head, Department of Physical Education, Univer- 
"sity of Kentucky; IRENE A. CLAYTON, Director of Physical Education, 
Bryn Mawr College; HOWARD C. LEIBEE, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan; and LLoyD MEssERSMITH, Chairman, 
Department of Health and Physical Education, Southern Methodist 


This new text is the first book designed for student use in “service” 
(required) physical education courses. Provides “how-to” material on 26 
different sports and activities ordinarily included in a modern college 
program of physical education. Includes: questions for each sport and 
activity; illustrations showing how to improve individual and team skills; 
diagrams of play areas; rules and techniques. Can be used by both men 


Published July 1951 


New Texts in 
Physical Education 


Send for your copies today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, N. Y. 


AAHPER Yearbook 

Sales of the first yearbook of the 
AAHPER are growing rapidly. Entitled 
Developing Democratic Human Relations 
through Health Education, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, it is meeting a need 
for a text and reference book in the mod- 
ern philosophy of health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. 

The vearbook has resulted from two years 
of planning and writing by more than 40 
national leaders in these three areas. 

It considers the problem of developing 
democratic human relations and the pro- 
gressive acquiring of democratic concepts 
and attitudes through childhood, early and 
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late adolescence, and adulthood. Methods 
are described for helping individuals in 
democratic development. Ways to evaluate 
whether or not the concepts and attitudes 
are actually being acquired are explained. 


NCAA Pamphlet on Televised Football 


The National Collegiate Athletic Asso 
ciation has recently issued a printed pam 
phlet, College Football and Television, 
1951]. It gives a quick and easy explanation 
of what the NCAA is trying to accomplish 
in the field of television. 

AAHPER members interested in obtain 
ing copies of the pamphlet should write 
to Mr. Walter Byers, executive director, 
NCAA, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Il 
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by RUTH SCHELLBERG 


Editor, National Section on Women's Athletics, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr 


‘Audio-Visual Aids Committee 
Seeks Recommendations 

The Audio-Visual Aids Committee of 
NSWA is anxious to have recommendations 
from teachers concerning any new films, 
slides, or other aids which should be pre- 
viewed with the possibility of adding them 
to our excellent new card catalog, Sports 
Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual by Frederica 
Bernhard and Marjorie E. Fish. 

Helen Slocum, 5905 Elliot Ave. St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., succeeds Marjorie Fish as 
Chairman of the Audio-Visual Aids Com- 
mittee. The Committee welcomes sugges- 
tions or recommendations. 


Minnesota NSWA Is Advisory Board 

[fhe Minnesota NSWA has operated for 
the past three years as an Advisory Board. 
Members are Helen Slocum, chairman, 
Central High School, Minneapolis; Ger- 
trude M. Baker, University of Minnesota; 
Marie Case, St Cloud Teachers’ College; 
Patricia) Patty; on, Hamline University; 
Mabel Shirle Olat College; Loretto 
Galvin, Recreation Department, Minneap- 
olis; Maxine Ludwig, Alexandria High 
School; Eugenia M. Ziemer, consultant in 
Physical Education, Minneapolis School 
Board; Marjorie Wilson, University of Min- 
nesota; Mildred Werschem; and Perry 
Sandell, state supervisor for physical educa- 
tion, health and recreation. 


New Alabama Appointments 


Harriette Conahoo, state representative 
for Alabama, announces the following dis 
trict and city chairmen: Jennie Graham, 


Murphy High School, Mobile; Dorothy 
Wise, Georgiana High School; Caroline 
Liles, Troy High School; Martha A. Beas 
ley, Greene County High School, Eutaw; 
Evelyn Watson, Tuskegee High School; 
Margie Bentley, McAdory High, McCalla; 
Dorothy McLeod, Fairfield High School; 
Mildred Clower, Jacksonville High School; 
Eunice O. Teague, Falkville High School; 
Jacqueline Rains, Arab High School, Celia 
Moseley, Bessemer; Clementine Allen, Bir- 
mingham; Isabel Riley, Opelika; and Eliza 
beth Harris, Sylacauga. 

Sports Chairmen are Tynes M. Johnson, 
Aquatics; Peggy MacDonald, Badminton; 
Margaret McCall, Basketball; Pat Shely, 
Fencing; Mildred Deason, Golf; Geneva My 
rick, Recreational Games; Helen Mathews, 
Softball; Margaret Blunt, Tennis; and 
Louise Forte, Volleyball. 
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South Carolina News 

The Representative for South Carolina, 
Marylois Landrum, has named three Sports 
Chairmen: Jean Mostron, Volleyball; Eliza- 
beth Ann Collett, Softball; and Dorothy 
Chamings, Basketball. 

Officers for the Spartanburg Board of 
Women’s Officials are Marylois Landrum, 
chairman; Elizabeth Ann Collett, secretary- 
treasurer; and Christine Smith, publicity 
chairman. 

Winthrop College at Rock Hill held its 
annual college playday for all South Caro- 
lina colleges and universities on November 
10-at Rock Hill. This was under the spon- 
sorship of the Winthrop Women’s Athletic 
Association. 


~ Fietd Hockey Clinic in Connecticut 

A field hockey clinic was held at Old 
Saybrook High School on November 13. 
Mrs. Wilma Hasse, director of the Wom- 
en’s Physical Education program, hostess 
for the day, invited eight high schools to 
participate. The program began at 9:00 
A.M., with instruction in teaching begin- 
ners’ positions on the field followed by 
instruction in stickwork, corners, bullies, 
and roll-in, and coaching of individual 
school lines. The day ended with short 
games between schools. 

Helena Wheeler, a member of the Stuy- 
vesant Hockey Club and director of wom- 
en's physical education at New Rochelle, 
and Marjorie Harrowell of New Britain 
High School were clinic instructors. 


Service of Sports Chairmen Studied 

In September 1950 the Connecticut 
NSWA Committee began a study of the 
service of sports chairmen. At the sugges- 
tion of Mary Benevento, a system of rota- 
tion was devised which will insure an ade- 
quate coverage of all sections of the state 
in all sports. The state was divided into 
six regions and 20 subregions. In a period 
of one year, an NSWA sports chairman will 
make available in each region the services 
of the committee. Types of services avail- 
able are: (1) Demonstration by experts; 
(2) Workshops for teachers and students; 
(3) Demonstration by groups; (4) Speak- 
ers; (5) Panels; (6) Rating Board demon- 
strations; (7) Visual aids; (8) Sale of Sports 
Guides and books; (9) Written materials 
on various sports. 

\ map of the regional divisions and the 
program for the coming year were dis- 


played at the luncheon meeting of the 
state Education Association. All interested 
in sponsoring such a program should con- 
tact the Sports Chairmen or Geneva Kehr, 
Teachers College, New Britain. 


Connecticut Meetings 

A meeting of the Connecticut Committee 
was held October 23 at the Teachers Col- 
lege, New Britain. Persons interested in 
the NSWA program were invited to join 
the Executive Committee at this meeting. 

Women's official sports guides and the 
latest physical education books were on sale 
at the Connecticut AAHPER luncheon 
held in conjunction with the fall teachers 
meeting, Virginia Hagearty was in charge 
of sales. 


Connecticut Sports Chairmen and Officers 

Sports Chairmen in Connecticut are: 
Mary Benevento, Basketball; Betty Bogart, 
Soccer-Speedball; Bertha Blewett, Tennis; 
Marjorie Cook, Swimming; Marjorie Harro- 
well, Field Hockey; Margaret Clark and 
Jean Hammond, Volleyball. 

Other officers are Geneva Kehr, chair- 
man; Josephine Rogers, past-chairman; 
Alice Donnelly, secretary; Marjorie Doty, 
chairman of women’s committee of the 
Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic Coun- 
cil; Virginia Hagearty, state publicity chair- 
man; Madeline Sommers, Eastern Area rep- 
resentative; Frances Foley, State Education 
Department representative; and Hope 
Smith, State Athletic Association point sys- 
tem chairman. 


Japanese Translation of Basketball Rules 

Miss Chie Utsumi, instructor at Women’s 
Christian College, Tokyo, Japan, has re- 
cently made and published a Japanese 
translation of the NSWA Basketball Rules, 
with permission of the NSWA Executive 
and Finance Committee. 

Those of you who have problems in 
establishing the NSWA Standards in Ath- 
letics will be interested in a recent letter 
from Miss Utsumi to Rachel Bryant, a part 
of which follows: 

“As to the translation of the official bas- 
ketball rules, I finished and sent you a 
copy yesterday. . . . Only two schools (in- 
cluding our college) are playing basketball 
by girls’ rules. 

“To begin with I have talked on physi- 
cal education for girls and mentioned about 
athletics for them when we planned the 
in-service teacher-training course of physi- 
cal education for secondary schools. Some 
teachers said they would organize a study 
group and try basketball by girls’ rules. It 
was wonderful to have such a reaction. 

“Then we are planning this fall to invite 
the officials of the athletic associations, 
representatives of the ministry of education, 
and teachers of physical education near 
‘Tokyo to our college and show the demon- 
stration and have the discussion. This is 
really hard work since the interschool bas- 
ketball game is very active at the senior 
high school level and most of the coaches 
are men. But we shall do our best.” 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Edwin R. Elbel 


Dept. of Physical Education, 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Kansas Evelyn Triplett 

In Merriam, 58 Shawnee-Mission High 
School girls have entered the GAA spon- 
sored Bowling League. Square dance clubs 
have also been organized, each composed of 


25 girls and 25 boys. 


Recreation for Flood Victims 


A little-known side of the picture of the 
recent flood disaster in the Missouri Valley 
is the story of the work that was done by 
many of the recreation departments. 

Recreation leaders enlisted the aid of 
amateur and professional entertainers and 
assistants and kept the evacuees occupied 
with constructive recreation programs that 
eased the burdens of the disaster-stricken 
people. 

Modern Dance Workshop 


A Modern Dance Workshop for those in 
terested in teaching modern dance to high 
school girls was conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Nov. 17, under the su- 
pervision of Elaine Kutschinski. The pro- 
gram included two master lessons taught 
by Miss Kutschinski, a demonstration les- 
son in which high school girls with no 
prior instruction were used as subjects, and 
a lecture-demonstration by members of 
Tau Sigma, University of Kansas Dance 
Club. 


Minnesota Leroy E. Maas 


Resolution on Credit for Basic Training 


The Minnesota Association recently 
passed a resolution regarding credit for 
basic or recruit training. The resolution 
upholds the policy proposed by the College 
Physical Education Association and asks 
for its adoption by the American Council 
on Education to replace their action of 
Jan. 26, 1951. 


Copies of this resolution were sent to 
Arthur S, Adams, president of the American 
Council of Education; C. W. McLane, di- 
rector of the Commission on Accreditation 
of Special Serviées; and Dr. Harry J. Car- 
man, chairman of the Commission. Clarence 
Nelson, past-president, is chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee. 


100% AAHPER Memberships 


Clarence Nelson’s physical education ma- 
jors at Hamline University have 100% 
membership in the National Association for 
their fourth year. 

Ral Piper's men majors have 100°7, mem- 
bership in the National Association this 
year, at the University of Minnesota. 


Miss Hunt Granted Fellowship 


Myrtie Hunt of Bemidji State Teachers 
College is studying at the University of 
Maryland, where she has a graduate fel- 
lowship. 


Southeastern Division Meetings 


The fall meeting of the Southeastern Di- 
vision was held Oct. 18 at the Albert Lea 
Country Club, Leroy Maas of Albert Lea 
was the program chairman. The main 
speaker was Dr. Paul Brechler, director of 
physical education and intercollegiate ath- 
leties, University of Iowa. Mabel Shirley, 
Central District president, presented greet- 
ings and news from the District. 

Uhe Southeastern Division had a special 
meeting at Northfield, Nov. 3. The general 
theme of the meeting was European physi- 
cal education. Mabel Shirley, Central Dis- 
trict president, spoke on “Physical Educa- 
tion in Norway and other Scandinavian 
Countries,” and Marvel Rettmann spoke on 
“Youth Hosteling in Europe.” 


Miss Gregoire Goes to Winona STC 
Beulah Gregoire has resigned her posi- 
tion at Grinnell College in lowa to accept 
a position at Winona State Teachers Col- 
lege. Miss Gregoire previously taught at 
Winona High School and was secretary— 

treasurer of the Southeastern Division. 


Missouri A. Gwendolyn Drew 
Dr. Lynn Speaks at AFCW Meeting 


The State Athletic Federation of College 
Women, with representatives from 17 Mis- 
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souri Colleges, held an all-day meeting 
at Washington University, St. Louis, Oct. 
13. The keynote speaker was Dr. Minnie 
Lynn, past-president of Eastern District. 


State AHPER Convention 
The annual convention of the Missouri 
AHPER was held Nov. 8-9, in collaboration 
with the State Teachers Association. 


Nebraska Ho 
Colleges Hold Playday 


More than 80 women from nine Nebraska 
colleges participated in a playday Oct. 6 
at the University of Nebraska, in connec- 
tion with the annual state conference of 
the Athletic Federation of College Women. 

Students were divided into six groups for 
competition in soccer, soccer—baseball, ten- 
nis, baseball, Nebraska ball, badminton, 
and duck pins. 

Schools represented were Doane College, 
Hastings College, Kearney State ‘Teachers 
College, Luther College, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, Omaha University, University 
of Nebraska, Wayne State Teachers College, 
and York College. 


ie Lepley 


Kearney Gets Recreation Director 


John W. Cofer of Hutchinson, Kansas, 
has been named Kearney’s first full-time 
youth recreation director. 


Greeno at Midland College 


Woodrow Greeno of Watertown, S. D., 
has joined the staff of the Physical Educa- 
tion Department at Midland College. 


New AHPER Officers 


New officers of the Nebraska AHPER for 
1951-52 are: President, Mrs. Elvera Chris- 
tuanse, Womens’ Physical Education Depart- 
ment, University of Nebraska; President— 
elect, Harold Krizan, director of physical 
education, Hastings schools; First Vice- 
President, Dale Bloss, physical education 
instructor and coach, Fairbury schools; 
Second Vice—President, Harold Mack, St. 
Paul schools. Secretary—Treasurer, Frank 
Adams, physical education instructor and 
coach, Tecumseh, Nebraska schools; news- 
letter editor, Hollie Lepley, Department of 
Physical Education for Men, University of 
Nebraska. 


Education Association Meetings 


e@ At the fall meeting of District 3 of the 
State Education Association, Director of 
Physical Education Don Emory of Wayne 
State Teachers College and two of his staff 
members, Jack Wink and Chuck Obye, 
discussed “Special Problems of Administra- 
tion in Physical Education.” 

e Dr. Vernon Hungate, supervisor of sec- 
ondary and health education, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, acted as panel 
chairman at the fall meeting of District 1. 
He led a panel discussion and open forum 
on “Problems in Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation in Nebraska Schools.” 


(Continued on page 53) 
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HOWLAND 


Famous Molded Aviator 

Watertight Inner Edge 

WHITE — RED — BLUE 
194 


$7.20 Doz. 


HEAD SHAPED 
Molded Aviator 
Inside Watertight 
Design 
White - Red - Blue 
Yellow - Green 
193 


$6.00 Doz. 


PRO TYPE 
SKULL CAP 


Pure Gum 
Hand Made 
White 


195 
$6.27 Doz. 


SWIMMER’S ACCESSORIES 
SWIM-AID NOSE CLIP 


Prevents water from entering nose. 
Aids correct breathing. 
Flesh-colored rubber. 
Light Sanitary Effective 
Recommended by physicians. 
Approved by Parents’ Magazine 
and Consumer Service. 


Display Packed $5.50 Doz. 


AUDIPHONE EARDRUM PROTECTOR 


Keeps out water—Admits sound. 
Soft rubber Easily fitted. 
Recommended by ear specialists. 
Two extra pairs with attractive display 
$1.85 Doz. 


COMBS 


Pocket size—5 inch. 
Packed in transparent clearview display 
$7.50 Gross 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 Broadway New York 1, N. Y. 
Write for Complete "B" Swim Wear Catalog 


(Continued from page 35) 
camp sites, to which employees can 
go on their holidays or week ends, 
at little cost, and at which they may 
do exactly as they please, without 
being harried into tennis tourna- 
ments, fishing parties, and social 
events by an enthusiastic director 
who measures his success by the 
number of participants he can 
corral. 

When you understand what rec- 
reation means to the individual, 
your focus of attention shifts from 
the activity to the person. You tend 
to ask yourself not “how much skill 
has this person acquired?” but rather 
“What has the acquisition of this 
skill, and the social contacts asso- 
ciated with the learning of it done 
for and to this person?” 

I think that when one catches 
fully the vision of the opportunity 
recreation gives a leader to help 
change people’s feelings, he must be 
both fired with enthusiasm and filled 
with humility. What we do will 
lrave far reaching consequences. 
When we succeed in developing in 
men and women, or more often in 


boys and girls, feelings of honesty, 
fair play, respect for the rights of 
others, racial and religious tolerance, 
we have helped to solve the number 
one problem which confronts man 
today, the problem of how to live 
with himself. 


What We Can Do Today 

We are living in a world that is 
filled with tension, fear, and mis- 
understanding. With almost 
frantic sense of urgency, people the 
world over are looking for some 
solution that will lead to under- 
standing and to peace. 

This I do feel. If there is any so- 
lution to the problems of living in 
friendship and dignity with 
others—and we must surely hold 
last to the faith that there is—that 
solution will be found, not in weap- 
ons or in charters, but in the hearts 
and minds of men. And you and I, 
whose work is primarily concerned 
with people, can help those with 
whom we work to understand and 
to value those Christian principles 
which must be the foundation for a 
better world. 

How do you feel about our work? 
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SPEED & SAFETY 


for your gym floors 


DOLCOROCK 


The faster ifie game, the more 
frequent the sudden stops and 
Starts. With DOLCOROCK floor 
surfacing, your players can “pivot 
on a dime” and take off again 
instantly—safe from dangerous slip 
and slide. DOLCOROCK'’s high co- 
efficient of friction provides this 
combination of speed with safety— 
gives confidence to players and 
more enjoyment to spectators. 


DOLCOROCK is a lustrous, eye- 
ippealing finish, correct for hard- 
wood, cement or magnesite. It’s 
like a layer of clear quartz, stand- 
ing up under the hardest gym use, 
Virtually impervious to grease, 
dirt, ordinary acids and alkalies 
- . economical to maintain. 
an atiractive, “fast” and S: 
£ym floor, choose DOLCOROCK' 
Write for booklet “Floor Maintenance” 
containing detailed facts on DOLCOROCK 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Doorway GYM BAR 


ALL STEEL — polished and 
plated. 


FITS ANY DOORWAY 22” to 
36” wide. Quickly installed 
at any height. 


BOOKLET of stretching and 
other exercises included with 
GYM BAR. 
Available at Leading Stores 


Write for catalog and information to 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. © Chicago 30 
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GAMES FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS PARTY 


If you are having trouble planning what to do at your Christmas party, 
you will find games here that will be popular with children, youth, and adults. 
With a little imagination and adaptation, you will also be able to use them for 
your parties on Valentine’s Day and George Washington's birthday. 


Christmas Card Contest. Belore your 
guests arrive, hunt up old Christmas cards 
that you have saved from previous years. 
Cut out the little Santas, bells, holly, snow- 
men, wreaths, etc. Put these on a stand 
with some sheets of red, white, and green 
construction paper, glue, crayolas, cotton, 
pins, red and green cord, scotch tape, and 
silver dust. With a time limit of 20 min- 
utes to half an hour, tctl your guests to 
make their own holi‘ay greeting cards. 
Submitted cards shoulu be voted on by the 
group with a clapping of hands. 


Original Santa Claus. Divide your guests 
into two groups. In front of each group, 
place an armless and legless Santa Claus 
drawn on heavy cardboard. The members 
of both teams are supplied with all the 
various parts needed to complete their 
Santa Claus such as eyes, nose, feet, arms, 
ears, etc. On a signal the first person in 
each group is blindfolded; both are given 
their parts of the Santa Claus and told to 
pin them where they belong. When #1 
returns, #2 in each team carries on. The 
judges decide which group has done the 
better job of completing their Santa Claus. 


Ring the Bell, Suspend a holly wreath 
from the ceiling and in the center of the 
wreath dangle a tinkling bell. Players take 
turns tossing cotton snowballs at the bell. 
Each one is allowed to try three times and 
the one who rings the bell most often re- 
ceives the prize. 


Red Balls. A good get-acquainted stunt 
is to give your guests five or ten red-paper 
balls as they enfer the party room. If any- 


one can make you say yes” or no toa 


question, you must give that person one 
ball. The object here is to get possession 
Award a 
prize to the person who has the most after 
a certain period of time. 


of as many balls as_ possible. 


Top the Christmas Tree. {his is a varia 
tion of the famous “Pin the tail on the 
donkey” game. A Christmas tree is cut 
from paper or cardboard, and attached to 
a sheet which is hung on the wall. Players 
are blindfolded and given a star which they 
attempt to pin on the top of the tree. 
Painting the tree on an old sheet will 
eliminate gaining any advantage by feeling 
the outline. 


Christmas Tree Race. Divide plavers into 
teams, and provide each player with a soda 
straw. Each team is lined up, and the 
leader is given a small paper Christmas 
tree. The object of the game is to pass 
the tree from player to player by inhaling 
it on and off the end of the straw. Should 
the tree be dropped to the floor, it may be 
picked up only by inhaling through the 
end of the straw. The first team to have 
passed the tree down the line and returned 
it to the leader is declared the winner. 


Fill the Xmas Stocking. (Materials—ved 
stockings, apples, spoons.) Hang two or 
more red stockings at the end of the room, 
depending on the number of contestants 
available for teams. Give each contestant 
three apples. When the teams are lined 
up in relay-formation and are ready to 
start, give the first person of each team a 
spoon and have them place the apples on 
the floor in front of themselves. 
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When you start the game, the person 
picks up the apple with his spoon and 
carries it down into the stocking as soon 
as possible. The team finishing first wins. 
Suggested prize—all apples used in relay. 


Christmas Candle Bowling. (Materials 
ten candles, cardboard box, matches, rib 
bon or colored paper.) Take a cardboard 
box and stick ten candles in it so that they 
are arranged like the pins in a_ bowling 
alley. Tie bows of red or green on white 
candles. Have your guests take three puffs 
at the lighted candles from a_pre-deter 
mined distance and add up the numbers 
of candles that they blow out. The winner 
is the person who blows out the most 
candles in three tries. 


Christmas Shopping Relay. The group is 
divided into equal teams, preferably not 
more than eight players to a team. Players 
of each team line up in single file. Direct 
ly in front of the first player of each team 
is placed an equal number of packages of 
different sizes and 
Christmas paper 


shapes, wrapped in 
There should be enough 
so that one person will have some difficulty 
in conveniently carrying them all at the 
same time. The first contestant of each 
team, upon signal, picks up all the pack 
ages and carries them to the goal line and 
back. Dropped packages must be picked 
up. On returning, the packages are dropped 
at the feet of the second player, who in 
turn picks them up without assistance and 
proceeds to the goal line and back. Re 
maining players repeat the performance. 


Holly and Mistletoe, Have all the guests 
seated and present each one of them with 
a paper bag containing ten candy kisses 
Hand one of the guests also a sprig of 
mistletoe and give the person sitting di- 
rectly opposite a piece of holly. Then take 
your place, standing a few feet from one 
end of the table and explain that when you 
say “ready” you will close your eyes and 
count to ten. While you are counting, the 
holly and the mistletoe must be passed 
rapidly around the circle. (The counting 
may be slow or rapid, but it is better to 
count unevenly, in order to make it dificult 
to gauge the time for passing.) At the 
count of ten, open your eyes and look for 
the person holding the sprig of holly. He 
must give a candy kiss to the person who 
holds the mistletoe. The game may con 
tinue until someone has succeeded in 
doubling his kisses 


Christmas Art @ la Picasso. Fasten a 
large, blank piece of paper to the wall 
Blindfold one of the players and lead him 
to the sheet of paper, telling him that he 
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is to draw the outline of a face. Remove 
the blindfold and bring another victim up, 
also blindfolded. He is to draw the eyes, 
the next on: the ears, the next the mouth, 
etc. This nay also be done in the form 
of a relay with two or more teams com- 
peting against each other. Choose several 
judges and ask them to make a decision on 
the winning drawing. Any subject, typical 
of the Yuletide season, may be chosen to 
be drawn. 


Christmas Scents. Distribute among the 
guests sheets of paper, each sheet being 
numbered from one to ten. Before the 
arrival of your guests prepare a tray con- 
taining bags of various things of distinct 
aroma. Pass the tray around so that every 
player will have an opportunity to test his 
olfactory sense. Each of the bags to be 
sniffed should be marked with a number. 
The players write down the names of the 
contents according to the smell. Here are 
suggested articles to place in the bags: 1. 
pine needles; 2. cedar shavings: 3. coffee; 
4. tea; 5, cheese; 6. piece of apple; 7. orange 
skin; 8. peppermint candy; 9. spices; 10. 
onion. 


Christmas Cablegrams, As soon as pencils 
and pads have been distributed, the leader 
selects a word and announces it. The 
players attempt to make up a cablegram, 
beginning each word of the message with 
one of the letters of the announced word, 
in consecutive order. Four minutes are 
allowed and the player having the best 
sentence wins. Here is an example: The 
word chosen is “Merry,” and the re- 
sulting cablegram is “Mary Easton 
Righteously Rejects Yachting.” 


Snowballs. Divide your guests into teams 
of not more than ten persons to a team. 
Have them form a circle. Select a captain 
for each team, hand him a small white 
balloon and tell him to inflate it. The ob- 
ject of the game is to see which team can 
keep their “snowball” in the air the longest, 
passing it from one person to the other. 
No person can tap the snowball more 
than once in succession and no person may 
take more than one step outside of the 
circle, i.e., they must keep one foot on the 
floor at all times, but may step forward 
or backwards with the other foot. The 
team which manages to keep the balloon 
up the longest wins. 


Catching the Reindeer. Players form a 
ring as for “Drop the Handkerchief.” The 
player who is “it” represents the reindeer. 
He is given a number of bells which he 
jingles as he runs around the outside cf 
the circle. He also carries a small stuffed 
stocking which he drops behind a player, 
who must pick it up and pursue him. The 
reindeer then attempts to steal the place 
of the person behind whom he has dropped 
the stocking. If caught before he can 
accomplish this, he must go to the center of 
the circle. In either case the pursuer be- 
comes the next reindeer. 


Sock the Walnut. Hang men's socks 
around the room and by use of a card, 
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label each with the name of one of the 
guests. There should be a sock for each 
guest. Spread over the floor a quantity of 
nuts. Give each player two ordinary 
kitchen matches. On signal, each player 
must pick up nuts (using only his two 
match sticks) and carry them over to—and 
drop them into the sock which is labeled 
with his name. When the last nut has been 
picked up from the floor, the player who 
has succeeded in getting his sock filled with 
the most nuts is the winner. 

Cranberry Bust. (Materials—red balloons, 
string.) Arrange the guests in couples. 
Give each of the girls an inflated red bal- 
loon to which a piece of string about a 
yard long has been tied. Tell each girl to 
have the loose end of the string tied to 
her left ankle. The male partners link 
arms to the right of the girls. The person 
giving the party then instructs the guests 
that the couples must keep their arms 
linked all the time, and the job of the 
male partners is to break the “cranberries” 
attached to the ankles of the other girls by 
stomping on them with their feet. At the 
same time, they must protect the “cran- 
berry” that it tied to the ankle of their 
partner. Impress upon each of the guests 
that everyone must keep their arms linked 
during the entiré time. This continues 
until all balloons are broken except that 
of one couple. Award this couple some in- 
expensive, humorous prize. 


Educators and Recreation Leaders Through- 
out the Country Have Discovered This... 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 


To Teach 


SQUARE DANCING 


Square Dance Records with Progres- 
sive Oral Instructions and Calls by 
ED DURLACHER 


Here is the easy and economical way to 
meet the ever-growing demand for square 
dancing in your school or community .. . 
th HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


series of square dance records. 
* 


Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts 
with simphfied, progressive oral instruc- 
tions by Ed Durlacher — instructions 
easily understood by dancers of all ages. 
Following a brief pause, giving the danc- 
ers time to square their sets, the music 
and calls begin. The TOP HANDS, 
directed by FRANK NOVAK, offer the 
best in scintillating and foot tapping 
square dance music. The calls are de- 
livered by one of the nation’s most out- 


standing callers, ED DURLACHER. 
* 


* * 

The fifth album in the series contains 
music only, without calls or instructions 
—"“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight.” 

ALL records are guaranteed against 

breakage in normal use. 

You'll want to learn more about the 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Write 
today for a descriptive folder. 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. PE-4 Freeport, N. Y. 


AUDIO 
VISUAL 


MATERIALS 
NEW RECREATION FILMS 


Animules, 12 minutes, 16 mm., sound, color 
Sale, $100. International Film Bureau, 6 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. 

A film describing the construction of pa 
per-mache animals. A member of an art 
class lists the materials needed and then 
explains the actual steps of construction as 
other pupils demonstrate. 


The Growing Years, 20 minutes, 16 mm.. 
sound, black and white, 1951. Sale, $85. 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 East Forty- 
Fourth Street, New York 17, New York. 

The film tells the story of four years in 

the life of Janet as a Girl Scout. It follows 
Janet and her troop-mates through such 
activities as a camping trip, co-operating 
with other groups to equip and operate a 
recreation center, serving parents and 
friends at an international dinner, and 
training a young puppy. 
Andy's Animal Alphabet, 10 minutes, 16 mm.. 
sound, color, 1950. Sale, $90. March of 
Time Forum Films, 369 Lexington Avenue. 
New York 12, New York. Produced by the 
New York Zoological Society. 

Andy, a small orangutan, conducts a 
tour through the Bronx Zoo. He visits a 
series of animals whose names begin with 
different letters of the alphabet. In_ his 
visits to 31 animals, the orangutan intro- 
duces a number of less familiar animals. 
Simplified Staging, filmstrip, black and white, 
silent with script. Series 1: 61 frames; Se- 
ries 2: 16 frames. Sale, 2 filmstrips $5.00. 

Series 1 presents basic instructions for 
constructing stage sets with drapes, plastic 
units, or full scenery. 

Series 2 illustrates effects that may be 
achieved by the skillful use of color in stage 
settings. 


NEW FILM LISTINGS 

British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. 
Health. One reel. 10 min. 
It's a Small World. 4 reels. 36 min. 
A Diary of a Day in a London Nursery School. 
Recordings 
Album No. 1—Old Favorites 
\lbum No. 2—Newer Favorites 
Album No. 3—Circle Mixers 
Album No. 4—Learning to Waltz 

Each album has 4 records, 8 sides, $4.95 
per album. Lloyd Shaw Recordings, Inc., 
Box 203, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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(Continued from page 49) 


Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Education, 


Oswego State Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York 


Connecticut : Max H. Andrews 


Films Made at Hartford 


A series of slide films synchronized with 
sound was made at the New Park Avenue 
school in Hartford during the year by 
Elizabeth Peck. Katherine Daniels, direc- 
tor of elementary instruction and the Di- 
rector acted as consultants and Albert 
Freedman, principal, planned super- 
vised the project. 

The films explain, through panel dis- 
cussion, the program of physical education 
being carried on in the primary grades and 
show the various activities in the classroom, 
gymnasium, and on the playground. Show- 
ings were made to the PTA and to state 
leaders in physical education. The films 
are to be listed by the State Department for 
the information of teachers throughout the 
state. 


Wesleyan University News 


e Norman Daniels, director of physical ed- 
ucation, reports that Wesleyan requires a 
three-year program in physical education 
for all students and that the administra- 
tion has been most co-operative with this 
program. 

e Recent additions to the Wesleyan staff 
include John Burke, graduate of Spring- 
field College, as coach of freshman foot- 
ball, basketball, and baseball. 


Fall AHPER Convention 


More than 300 members of the Connecti- 
cut AHPER met Oct. 26 at Indian Hill 
Country Club in Newington for the an- 
nual fall convention. N. Searle Light, chief, 
Bureau of School and Community Services, 
State Department of Education, spoke. 

P. Roy Brammel, dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Connecticut, acted as 
moderator and directed questions to the 
following members of the panel: Clif- 
ford L. Brownell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; LaVerne Strong, con- 
sultant, Curriculum Development, State 
Department of Education; Alice 1. Don- 
nelly, Danbury State Teachers College; S. 
Willard Price, president, Connecticut Su- 
perintendents Association; Julia Case, Man- 
chester High School, Matthew Barberi, 
Hamden Public Schools. 


Fluoridation Conference 


A conference was held at New Britain 
State Teachers College recently on “Fluori- 
dation of Public Water Supplies.” Leaders 
in health organizations urged communities 
to study the possibility of using this means 
to help decrease tooth decay through local 
planning. 

New Britain is the first Connecticut city 
to add fluorine to the public water supply. 
The Southbury State Training School 
served as one of the experimental centers 
for years of research in co-operation with 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 


Pee Wee Golf Tournament 


Harry Thompson, director of recreation, 
Hamden, recently was Director of the first 
annual Pee Wee Golf Tournament held at 
the 18-hole Meadow Brook Country Club. 
This event was open to children 15 years 
of age and under. 


Maine _ = Donald W. Beals 
Bodnarik Heads Conference 


John Bodnarik, Jr., Gorham State Teach- 
ers College athletic director, has been 
elected President of the Northeast Teachers 
College Conference. Other officers elected 
at the Sept. 22 meeting in Boston include 
Robert Brown of Rhode Island College of 
Rducation, vice-president; and Francis 
Geissler of Willimantic State Teachers Col- 


lege, Conn., secretary—treasurer. Ten teach- 


ers colleges were represented. 


Field Hockey Day at Deering 
The fall sports season for girls opened 
Oct. 13, when Deering High School played 
host at a field hockey playday for all schools 
in the Portland area. The playday was un- 
der the direction of Lucy Piancentini. 
The first and reserve teams of the Bos- 
ton Field Hockey Association played a 
demonstration game. Teams participating 
in the annual sports day were Thornton 
Academy; Sanford High; Wayneflete School; 
Cony High; South Portland High; West- 
brook Junior College; Gould Academy; 
Kent’s Hill; Edward Little High; Wilton 
Academy; and Fryeburg Academy. 


Final Plans for District Convention 


At a joint meeting of the MAHPER and 
that of the first district held at Portland in 
early September, final plans and commit- 
tees were completed for the forthcoming 
convention at Portland. The EDA annual 
convention will be held in Maine for the 
first time. John Halla is convention chair 
man, and Howard Richardson, exhibits 
manager. 


Massachusetts Mary J. Moriarty 
Field Hockey Meets 

The School-girl Playday was held at Con- 
cord High School Oct. 27, and on Nov, 8, 
the College Playday was held at Wellesley 
College. An all-college team was chosen. 

The National Field Hockey Tournament 
was held Nov. 22-25 at Wellesley College. 
On Nov. 25, the All-College Team played 
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a match game against the United States Re- 
serve Team. 


Bouve-Boston News 


e Dedication of the new building located 
on Tuft’s College Campus was held Oct 
29. 

e@ The alumnae Christmas reunion will be 
held Dec. 26. 


Meeting at Mass. STC 


The annual Women’s Athletic Confer 
ence met at Fitchburg State Teachers Col 
lege Oct. 19-20. Guest speakers were: Mrs 
Oskari Tokoi; Erkki Koutonen; Mrs. Robert 
Muir, women’s Olympic swimming coach; 
and Lieutenant-Commander Ralph Colson. 
track and field coach, Olympic Games. 


State AHPER Meets 
The fall meeting of the State AHPER 
was held Oct. 29 ai Sargent College. Guest 
speaker was Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of 
Education. Ken Davidson conducted a bad- 
minton clinic. The Brazilian Dance Group 
performed. 


Folk and Square Dance Groups 


The Old Colony Callers, Teachers, and 

Leaders Association, met in Canton Sept. 
50. This is a newly organized group which 
meets periodically for discussion of perti- 
nent problems. 
e Dr. Lloyd Shaw of Colorado, a leader in 
square dancing, was the speaker and caller 
at a Square Dance in East Bridgewater Oct. 
9. 

A Square Dance Institute was held in 
Middleboro Sept. 28-29 and Oct. 5-6. In 
structors were: Lawrence Loy, Guy Mann, 
and Howard Hogue. 


New Hampshire Evelyn Browr 


Film on Rope Skipping 


\ new physical education and recreation 
film “Rope Skipping” has just been re- 
leased by Gorden J. Hathaway, supervisor 
of physical education in Exeter. it is a 16 
mm, sound film in color that runs for 11 
minutes, and depicts an activity for young 
sters of all ages. It is distributed by New 
England Movie Productions, Exeter, N. H 


New York Carl E. Willgoose 
AFCW Conference at Barnard 


The undergraduate Athletic Association 
of Barnard College, women's undergraduate 
division of Columbia University, will be 
host to approximately 200 women from 50 
colleges at the fourth annual conference of 
the State Athletic Federation of College 
Women to be held Nov. 30-Dec. 2 on the 
Barnard campus. Grace Robertson, Brook 
lyn, a member of the executive board of 
the Barnard Athletic Association, is chair 
man of the conference. 


Pennsylvania Elmer B. Cottrell 
New Safety Education Post 


The Philadelphia Board of Public Edu- 
cation has created a new position for the 
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MUSIC for ORCHESIS 


NEW MUSIC 
AND NOTES POR MODERN DANCE 
By 
DILLON W. THROCKMORTON, JNR., 
and MAXIN A. ROBERTS 
3—10” red Vinylite records in album 
with guide. 6 sides. Techniques, dra- 
matic studies, short and long composi- 
tions. Quantity limited! Order now. 
2701 SEPULVADA BLVD. 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 
$10.00 Post-Paid Add 3° in Calif. 


purpose of giving active fulltime attention 
to developing a comprehensive program in 
safetv—Assistant Director in charge of 
Safety Education under the Director of the 
Division of Physical and Health Education. 
Dalibor Kralovec, who has several years ex 
perience, has been appointed 


Ridinger Goes to N. C. 


William A. Ridinger formerly Director ol 
Recreation, Easton, Pa., more recently As 
sistant Recreation Consultant, State Pian 
ning Board, Department of Commerce, has 
accepted the position of Superintendent of 
Recreation for the city of Concord, N. C 


Acts Amended in Pa. Legislature 


Act No. 16, H.B. 331, amends the Public 
School Code of 1949 by providing that 
osteopathic physicians and surgeons are 
legally qualified to serve as school medical 
examiners. 

Act No. 235, S.B. 381, further amends 
the Public School Code of 1949 by estab 
lishing new minimum salaries for leaders, 
directors, and teachers of general extension 
education schools and classes. It also re- 
vises the minimum salaries of teachers and 
supervisors employed in such programs, in 
cluding recreational programs, and pre 
scribes the teacher load in certain cases. 

Act 382, S.B. 771, further amends the 
Public School Code of 1949, by empower 
ing the board of school directors in every 
school district to insure all of its employes 
against liability for personal damages sus- 
tained by pupils or others as the result of 
the employes’ negligence in the performance 
ot his or her duties during the course of his 
or her employment 


Vermont Peggy Jone 
Vermont AHPER Fall Meeting 
The fall meeting of the Vermont AHPER 


was held Oct. 5 in the Edmunds High 
School, Burlington. Forty-two members 
and non-members attended. The Vermont 
appointments to Eastern District upgrad- 
ing committees were announced: physical 
education, Helen Hoover, Brattleboro; 
health, Roland Lyford, Morrisville; recrea 
tion, Donald O'Brien, Shelburne. 
Following the business meeting, a panel 
discussion was held. Panel members were: 
Jack George, leader, New Hampshire State 
Director of Physical Education; Mrs. Howe, 
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Woodstock; Miss Coleman, University of 
Vermont; Robert White, St. Albans; Deep 
Corey, Barre; and Sumner Dole, Sumner 
\cademy. 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 


Dale Harman 
Health Consultant 
Indiana State Board of Health 
{330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mlinois ~.Maura Conlisk 
Health Co-ordinator Appointed 


Mrs. Ruth Frants, R.N., M.Ph., formerly 
director of Health Education, Wisconsin 
State and Anti-Tuberculosis Association, 
and consultant, Wisconsin Co-operative 
School Health Program has been hired as 
Health Co-ordinator at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb. She will 
replace. Marguerite Fish, now Mrs. H. N. 
Key, who is residing in Washington, D. C., 
and teaching at the University of Maryland. 

The Health Co-ordinator position at 
Northern Hlinois STC originated as a part 
of the Illinois School and Community 
Health Project made possible by a grant 
from the W. k. Kellogg Foundation to the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


Leave of Absence From Univ. of Illinois 


e Professor Ralph H. Johnson has been 
granted a leave of absence for the period of 
Dec. 1, 1951 to Sept. 1, 1952. He will travel 
to Thailand as a physical education spe 
cialist. 

e Dr. I. K. Cureton, Head of the Physical 
Fitness Research Laboratory, will be on 
leave from Feb. to Sept. to attend the 1952 
Olympics. 


Curricula Revision Published 


S. C. Staley, Laura J. Huelster, and Ralph 
H. Johnson, with the assistance of all mem- 
bers of the staff, have revised the Under 
graduate Professional Curricula of the 
School. The Stipes Publishing Co. of Cham 
paign was the publisher. Copies are on sale 
at all bookstores in) Champaign-Urbana, 
for $2.00. 


Baseball Coach Dies 


Wally Roettger, head baseball coach at 
the University of Illinois, died Sept. 14. 
He has been coach there for 16 years. 


Minor in Health Education 


The School of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Hlinois, is now offering an under 
graduate minor in Health Education. Dr. 


H. S. Hoyman is in charge of the Health 
Department. The courses included are: 
safety education, first aid, organization of 
school health programs, physical and health 
inspection, field work in community health, 
principles of health education, elementary 
nutrition, and public health. 


Latham at N. Central College 


Darrell Latham, instructor in the Physical 
Education Department, University of Ill- 
inois, completed his Ph.D. degree and has 
accepted a position as Assistant Professor 
of Psychology at the North Central College, 
Naperville 


Driver Education Committee 


\ steering committee has been appointed 
to study the possibilities of forming an 
Illinois Driver Education Association. The 
members are: Niles Lofgren, National 
Safety Council, Chicago; James J. Griffin, 
Chicago Public Schools; C. J. Pempek, 
Maine Township High School, DesPlaines; 
C. M. White, East High School, Aurora; 
Robert R. McKay, Ottawa Township High 
School, Ottawa; Joe DiLorenzo, Chicago 
Motor Club, Chicago; Cecilia Jedinak, 
Lourdes High School, Chicago; Glen Car- 
michael, Northwestern. University, Evans- 
ton; Frank Bridges, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale; Gene Goforth, Trico 
High School, Ava; Harry McMurtie. West 
Frankfort High School, West Frankfort; 
Ray Duncan, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Springfield; and A. E. Florio, 
University of TIL, Urbana. 


Indiana. Virgil E. Schooler 


Basketball Clinics in Japan 


Branch McCracken, head basketball coach 
of Indiana University, returned in October 
from Japan where he directed basketball 
clinics for the United States Army person- 
nel in Tokyo, Yokohama, and Okinawa at 
the invitation of the Department of De- 
fense. McCracken was associated in the 
clinic with Coach Everett Shelton of the 
University of Wyoming. 

They conducted clinics alternately in 
Tokyo and Yokohama and both went to 
Okinawa for the second week. The third 
week they conducted a clinic for the Japa- 
nese coaches with four Big Ten Officials 
assisting. 

The purpose of the clinics was to meet 
with the athletic officials and show how to 
set up schedules and pick teams, as well as 
to explain rules and teach fundamentals of 
basketball. 


New Social Recreation Specialist 


The School of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation of Indiana University 
has secured for the first time the services 
of a specialist in social recreation. The 
specialist, Mrs. Janet Phillips, is available 
for consultation. services throughout the 
State. 


New Book on Rhythmics 
Grace Fielder, supervisor of Fort Wayne 
Flementary Public School, has written a 
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book “The Rhythmic Program for Ele- 
mentary Schools.” Scheduled for spring 
publication by C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, 
the book includes material covering kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade. 


Michigan 
Cheerleaders’ Clinic 

Approximately 2,700 cheerleaders and 650 
advisors from over 350 schools in Michigan 
attended the second annual High School 
Cheerleaders Clinic in October, sponsored 
by the Bureau of School Services and the 
Department of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The Clinic was under 
the direction of Newton C. Loken, gym- 
nastic coach and University of Michigan 
cheerleaders’ adviser. 


Ohio Paul E. Landis 
Cleveland Supervisors Change 

Floyd A. Rowe, directing supervisor of 
physical welfare, Cleveland Public Schools, 
announced his retirement effective Sept. 1, 
1951. During his 28 years of service in the 
Cleveland School System, Mr. Rowe re 
ceived state and national recognition for 
outstanding leadership in the field of 
health, physical education, recreation, and 
athletics. 

George J. Kozak was appointed to fill 
the position formerly held by Mr. Rowe. 
During the past eight years, Mr. Kozak has 
been Supervisor of Physical Education for 
Junior and Senior high schools. He is a 
native of Cleveland and has been in the 
Cleveland system for 18 years as a coach 
and physical education teacher. 

George E. Seedhouse was appointed As 
sistant Directing Supervisor to fill the posi 
tion formerly held by Mr. Kozak. Mr. 
Seedhouse was Assistant Commissioner of 
Recreation. He has also been in the Cleve- 
land system 18 years, 12 of which he spent 
as wrestling coach and physical education 
teacher. During the past four years, he has 
been Assistant Chief of Community Centers 
and Playgrounds. 


Streit Is Cincinnati Health Director 

W. K. Streit is the new Director of 
Health and Hygiene for the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. Mr. Streit has served as 
Director of Physical Education for 21 years, 
supervising a staff of 150 teachers in the 
elementary and secondary schools. For the 
first 11 vears, he directed the entire athletic 
program, both intramural and interscholas 
tic, in addition to the physical education 
program. 

Mr. Streit has served as President of the 
Ohio AHPER, President of the Midwest 
Physical Education Association, Vice—Presi- 
dent of Physical Education of the AAHPER, 
and member of many state and national 
committees. 

In the reorganization of the Cincinnati 
School System the following appointments 
have been made: Rudolf Memmel, assistant 
supervisor of physical education, Helen V. 
Seel, supervisor of physical education for 
secondary schools and Olive A. Ewan, su- 
pervisor of physical education for primary 
grades. 


Dr. Fessenden Holds New Position 

Dr. Douglas A. Fessenden has been ap- 
pointed director of health, physical edu- 
cation, and athletics in the Mansfield Pub- 
lic Schools, a position newly created by 
the Board of Education. 

Positions previously held by Dr. Fessen 
den were in the schools of San Antonio 
and Brownsville, Texas, and Chicago, IIL, 
as teacher and coach; as Director of Ath- 
letics and Head Football Coach at Mon 
tana State University; and as Instructor of 
Health and Physical Education at Columbia 
University. 

Health and P. E. Conferences 

Dr. Evelyn Duvall, former secretary of 
the National Council on Family Relations, 
was the principal speaker at the Richland 
County Health Institute at Lincoln Heights 
School, Mansfield, Sept. 19. Several group 
meetings wer¢ held to discuss communi- 
cable and nuisance diseases; vision, hearing, 
and speech problems; mental health prob- 
lems and family relations; problems of 
teenagers; and problems of health educa- 
tion. 

\ similar work conference was held at 
Marysville Sept. 21 for Union County 
teachers, bus drivers, custodians, and cafe- 
teria workers. Lorain and Licking Counties 
held conferences in October. 


West Virginia Ruth Robinson 


West Virginia University News 


e Grace M. Griffin, head of the Physical 
Education Department for Women, at- 
tended the 39th Annual Safety Congress in 
Chicago. 

e Charity W. Beto, Virginia Price, Bill 
Bonsall, Charles P. Yost, and Schubert 
Dyche, faculty members of the school of 
Physical Education and Athletics, and stu- 
dents representing Dolphin, Orchesis, 
Women's Recreation Association, Physical 
Education Club, and Recreation Club at- 
tended the Western Pennsylvania . Educa- 
tion Congress in Pittsburgh Oct. 12. 

e the new Mountainlair Swimming Pool 
was dedicated Nov. 2. Dr. Irvin Stewart, 
president of the University, and John 
Scherlacher, head of Recreation Curric 
ulum, School of Physical Education, were 
on the program. 

e@ New members of the women’s physica! 
education staff include Virginia Price, Iris 
Kapnicky, and. Agnes Radich. 


Shepherd Colleg2 News 


e Dr. George F. Andersou, assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the AAHPER, was guest 
speaker at the laying of che cornerstone of 
the new health and physical education 
building Oct. 27. The structure, which will 
be completed next March, contains two 
gymnasiums, a swimming pool, classrooms, 
health center, snack bar, offices, and locker 
shower-—dressing facilities. 

Dr. William M. Moore, former football 
and basketball star at Tennessee Tech, is 
the new athletic director and head coach at 
Shepherd College. 
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Morris Harvey College News 

e Morris Harvey College at Charleston 
opened the 1951 fall term in a new $1,600,- 
000 building which houses all activities ex- 
cept the Athletic and Physical Education 
Departments. 

e Mrs. Alice Hawarth of the Physical Edu- 
cation Department has. resigned to become 
recreation director for the U. S. Army in 
Germany. She was replaced by Margaret 
Rafter of Keyser. 


Wisconsin Ernest J. Gershon 


Association President Elected 


Ruth B. Palmer, Kenosha, is the new 
President of the Wisconsin Association. Miss 
Palmer has just completed a four-year term 
as State Chairman for Recreation and Cul- 
tural Arts, and member of the Board of 
Managers, of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. During the last two 
years she also served as Budget Chairman 
for the Congress and was a member of its 
Executive Board. 


Miss Thomas Elected Chairman 


Ann Thomas, La Crosse State College, 
was elected chairman of the Coaches and 
Physical Education Section of the Western 
Wisconsin Education Convention held at 
La Crosse recently. Gordon Bahr, La Crosse 
Lincoln Junior High School, was elected 
secretary of the group. 

Stanley Stevens, Viroqua, led the discus 
sion. 


Conference Action 


The State College Conference abolished 
participation in post-season games for iis 
nine members at a meeting held recently 
at Eau Claire. 

Under study by the nine college repre 
sentatives group is a statement regarding 
the curtailment of “out of season practices 
and drills.” 


Fagan WIAA Secretary 


Cliff Fagan has succeeded Paul Neverman 
as secretary of the Wisconsin Interscholas 
tic Athletic Association. Mr. Neverman re 
tired recently after more than 30 years of 
youth work in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Fagan, a graduate of La Crosse State 
College, has wide state experience as a 
physical education teacher, coach, and ad- 
ministrator of athletics. He is past presi- 
dent and has served on many committees 
of the Wisconsin AHPER. 

Mr. Neverman. won national recognition 
for his development of an economical and 


ANSWERS 
Game of Games 

1. Hopscotch 7. Football 

(American) 8. Lacrosse 
2. Baseball 9. Ice Hockey * 
5. Badminton 10. ‘Tennis (or 
4. Soccer Lawn Tennis) 
5. Shuffleboard ll. Basketball 
6. Croquet 12. Field Hockey 
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workable plan of insurance for all school 
youth in Wisconsin. He had been super- 
intendent of schools at Marinette and Mon- 
roe before assuming full-time duties with 
the WIAA. 
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Marjorie Eastabrooks 


Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
State Office of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 


Idaho Margaret Coffey 


State Meeting 


Mabel Locke, president of the Idaho 
\HPER has announced the tentative pro- 
gram for the Idaho state meeting to be 
held in Moscow on Novy, 30 to Dec. 1. 

Directed toward the secondary level, the 
program areas are as follows: physical edu- 
cation, health education, recreation, driver 
education, NSWA, coaching, rhythms, and 
therapeutics. 


Field Hockey Tournament 


During the first weekend in November, 
the University of Idaho, in conjunction 
with Washington State College, played co— 
host to the Northwest Field Hockey Tourn- 
ament. Teams representing 14 schools or 
hockey clubs attended. 

In addition to regularly scheduled games, 
a workshop and student discussion group 
were conducted. The theme of the ban- 
quet was commemoration of the 50th anni 
versarv of the introduction of hockey to 
the United States. 


New Staff Members 

Several staff changes occurred at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho this fall. Patricia Rowe 
was appointed as an instructor in physical 
education for women. She studied at 
Bouvé—Boston School and the University 
of Oregon. 

Edith Betts, instructor in physical edu- 
cation for women, replaced Natalie Wells 
Browning who is now teaching in Poca- 
tello. Miss Betts attended the University 
of Wisconsin and Smith College. 

In the men’s department, William Eimers 
who attended the University of Idaho, was 
appointed. He formerly taught in the 
Lewiston Public Schools. 


Jane Duffalo 


Health Conference Held 


The Second Montana Conference on the 
Co-operation of the Physician in the 


Montana 
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School Health Program was held in Helena 
Oct. 5. Discussion was centered around 
“Health Services for the School-Age Child.” 

Dr. F. V. Hein, consultant in health fit- 
ness, Bureau of Health Education of the 
American Medical Association, was present. 

The conference was attended by 196 rep- 
resentalives of groups interested in the 
heaith of the school-age child. It was spon- 
sored by the Montana Medical Association 
with the co-operation of the Montana 
Dental Association, the State Department 
of Public Instruction, the State Board of 
Health, and the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Montana Medical Association. Dr. Ray 
Bjork, of Helena was chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The conference steering committee was 
composed of K. Elizabeth Anderson and 
Dr. Paul Ensign, M.D., Montana State 
Board of Health; and Jane Duffalo, State 
Department of Public Instruction and Mon- 
tana State University. 


Washington Pau! Henley 


Health Consultant Visits Colleges 


Dr. Elizabeth Avery, consultant in health 
of the AAHPER staff, visited Washington 
State College and Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, meeting with student and 
faculty groups. 


College Women Hold Conference 

The Western Society for Physical Educa- 
tion of College Women held its 27th an- 
nual conference at Timberline Lodge, Ore., 
Oct. 18-21. Approximately 120 women, 
representing over 40 colleges, attended the 
conference. 

Ruth Glassow, University of Wisconsin, 
was guest speaker at a general session. 

Ruth Wilson, University of Washington, 
is the new President of the Society, suc- 
ceeding Marie Nogues, Mills College. Dr. 
Eva M. Seen, Oregon State College, is the 
new President-elect. 


Staff Changes 


There are three new staff members in 
the Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation at the Central Washington College 
at Ellensburg. Mrs. Patricia Miller, form- 
erly of Yakima Public Schools, is replacing 
Delores Garrison who has been granted a 
leave of absence for study in outdoor edu- 
cation. Zina Mae Evans, who recently com- 
pleted her Master’s degree from Stanford 
University, is a new member in the women’s 
department. 

Erling Oakland of the Richland Public 
Schools has replaced Major Shelton Kem 
who has become a staff member for the 
ROTC unit. Mr. Oakland teaches physical 
education classes for men, as well as pro- 
fessional courses in recreation. 


Miss Hieber at W. Washington College 


Patricia Hieber has joined the staff at 
Western Washington College of Education. 
Miss Hieber formerly taught at Mount 
Vernon High School and has been active 
in the work of the State League of GAA. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Taylor Dodson 
Adviser in Health and Physical Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 1 


Alabama Doris Warnock 


Dr. McCall Attends Workshop 


Dr. Margaret McCall of Alabama College 
attended the workshop of the American As- 
sociation on Conservation in Camping at 
College Camp, Williams Bay, Wis. Oct. 10- 
13. 


Miss Kerin at Huntingdon College 
Miss Betty Kerin has joined the physical 
education staff of Huntingdon College as 
instructor in tennis and swimming. Miss 
Kerin is from Sweetwater, Tenn. Mrs. 
Betty Collier is head of the department. 


News from Troy STC 


e A course in field hockey for girls is now 
being taught by Miss Pat Shely. Games 
are played Tuesday and Thursday after 
noons at the Women’s Athletic Association 
e@ A stunts and tumbling demonstration 
planned by the Physical Education Majors 
was presented at a school assembly program 
in November. It was under the direction 
of Coach Leonard Serfustini. 

e@ The Department of Physical Education 
has instituted a guidance and placement 
folder for each of the majors and minors in 
the department. 


Arkansas Jeff Farris 


Health Programs 


The State Departments of Health and 
Fducation in Arkansas are co-operating in 
an effort to initiate and maintain acceptable 
health programs in every public school in 
the state. One— and two-day meetings are 
being held to help activate these programs. 
Some of these meetings are held on a local 
basis, others on a county-wide plan, and 
some regional. Personnel from each of the 
state departments and from college health 
and physical education departments are as 
sisting. 

The new Board of Directors and the 
elected officers of the Arkansas Health and 
Physical Education Association have held 
two meetings to make plans for a func- 
tional organization this year. Although the 
school financial situation in Arkansas is 
not satisfactory at the present time, it is 
a good sign that very few administrators 
are retrenching by eliminating their physi 
cal education programs. 
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Health Education Clinics 


Recent county health education clinics 
in Arkansas have resulted in improvements 
in the school plants and in the emotional 
climate of classrooms, and also better fol- 
low up of the findings from physical exami- 
nations. 


Georgia Thomas E. McDonough 
Health Council Organized 


The Better Health Council of Georgia, 
a voluntary organization to promote better 
health and better health facilities for the 
state, was activated at a meeting at the 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Sept. 25. 

This group will continue the program of 
The Better Health Conference which had 
been supported for the past three years by 
state funds. Sufficient funds have been con- 
tributed to begin operation in an office at 
{1 Pryor St. S. W., Atlanta. The new 
organization is sponsoring the leadership 
for initiating health councils on local and 
county levels. The Georgia AHPER is a 
participating member of this organization. 


Student Section Officers 


Student section officers for the Southern 
Association are: Constance Grumbles, Rich- 
mond, Va., chairman; Betsy Lee Chambers, 
University of Florida, secretary; and Wil- 
liam Marshall, University of Florida, sum- 
marizer. The Southern student section of- 
ficers are making plans to entertain student 
members at the Atlanta Convention. 


New Staff Members 


Mrs. Pat Ashley Story, a graduate of the 
Universitv of North Carolina, has been em- 
ployed as a member of the Agnes Scott 
College physical education instructional 
staff. 


Kentucky f C. W. Hockensmith 
P. E. Section Meeting 

The Physical Education Section of the 
Kentucky Division of the Southern Associa- 
tion for Colleges and Secondary Schools 
met Oct. 27 at the University High School 
Gymnasium, University of Kentucky. Mau- 
rice Clay was chairman of the program. 
Two hundred teachers of physical educa- 
tion attended. 

Features of the program included a re- 
port by Dr. Earl Kauffman on the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth; 
a panel discussion on “Developing Demo- 
cratic Human Relations through Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation” led 
by Dr. Martha Carr; and the annual report 
on health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion given by E. B. Whalin, director of the 
Division of School Health, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Christmas School Scheduled 


Berea College and the Council of South- 
ern Mountain Workers, in co-operation 
with the Country Dance Society of America, 
Inc., will sponsor the 14th Christmas 
School at Berea, Dec. 26 to Jan. 1. 
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APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
ANNUAL SOUTHERN DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


February 27, 28, 29, 1952 
Atlanta, Georgia 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming South 
ern District AAHPER Convention, February 27-29, 1952, in Atlanta, hotels 
and their rates are listed below. Use the form at the bottom of this page. 
indicating your first, second and third choice. Because of the limited number 
of single rooms available, you will stand a much better chance of being 
housed in your first choice hotel if your request calls for rooms to be oc 
cupied by two persons. All reservations must be cleared through Arnold 
Winkenhofer, chairman, Housing Committee. 


All requests for reservations must give definite date and hour of 
arrival and date of departure if at all possible. Also NAMES of all 
PERSONS who will occupy reservations requested MUST be given to 
AVOID DUPLICATION, 


; For One Person For Two Persons 
Double Bed Twin Beds Suites 
Ansley 2 $4.50-7.00 $5.50-11.00 $7.00-12.50 $ 9.00-30.00 


Atlanta Biltmore 
(Headquarters Hotel) 4.00-8.00 7.00-12.00 7.00-12.00 15.00-40.00 


Atlanta Hotel $.50-5.00 5.50- 7.00 6.50- 7.50 
*Cox-Carlton Hotel $.50-4.00 5.00- 6.00  6.00- 7.00 

Georgia Hotel $.50-6.00 5.50-10.00 —5.50-10.00 12.00-15.00 
*Georgian Terrace 4.00-7.00 6.00-10.00 6.00-10.00 

Henry Grady Hotel 3.50-9.50 6.50-12.00 —7.00-12.00 15.00-25.00 
*Peachtree Manor 4.00-6.00 6.00-10.00 6.00-10.00 12.50-18.00 
Peachtree on Peachtree 4.00-7.00 7.00-10.00 —7.00-10.00 10.00-18.00 
Piedmont Hotel 3.50-6.00 5.00- 7.50  6.00-10.00 20.00 


*Within walking distance of headquarters hotel. 
eee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO 


Arnold Winkenhofer 
Chairman, Plousing Committee 
Southern District AAHPER 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Please reserve the following accommodations for the Southern District 
AAHPER Convention February 27, 28, and 29, 1952: 
Single Room Double-Bedded Room Twin-Bedded Room 
Parlor-Bedroom 
1 or 2 Persons 3-Bedroom Suite 
First Choice Hotel 
Second Choice Hotel 
Third Choice Hotel 
Date of Arrival 


Time of Arrival Date of Departure 


Name of each hotel guest must be given. Therefore, please include 
the names of both persons for each double room or twin-bedded room re 
quested. 


(If the hotels of your choice are unable to accept your reservations, the 
Housing Committee will make as good a reservation as possible elsewhere.) 
Individual requesting reservation: 

Name 

Address 

City . 
If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PRO. 
GRAM please specify: 
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BALFOUR AWARDS 


Famous for Quality 


A complete line 
of awards for 
every sport. 


Write us for sug- 
gestions regarding 
your particular 
award problem. 


RIBBONS CUPS FIGURES 
MEDALS TROPHIES PLAQUES 
CITATIONS 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 


Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1952, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradu- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical and _ social 
swiences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 
requirements, may be accepted. 
Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


The Christmas School, established to 
serve the Southern highlands, is open to 
all persons interested in authentic Amer- 
ican, English, and Danish material inciud- 
ing the dances, singing games, songs, tales, 
and music of the Southern highlands. 

Frank Smith, who taught at the Anglo- 
American Dance School in England last 
summer, is director. 


Ethel! Cain 


New Program at Delta STC 
Physical Education majors have inaugu- 
rated a new program at Delta State ‘Teach 
ers College. They assist with Open House 
at the Gymnasium each evening, and the 
entire student body is invited. 


Mississippi 


On Monday evenings all join in square 
dancing. On Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings there is a choice of table tennis, bad- 
minton, or shuffleboard. On Wednesday 
evening modern dance takes priority. Be- 
cause of the many participants, elimination 
tournaments are now in progress in pastime 
sports, 


North Carolina 
Gene Gowing in North Carolina 
Gene Gowing, director, National Folkways 
Foundation, will be in North Carolina from 
Nov. 27 until Dec. 1. He will conduct 
afternoen and evening classes in square 
dancing, with a special clinic on calling. 
On Nov. 30, he will conduct a square dance 
party for the state meeting of the North 

Carolina Association. 


Oklahoma 


Helen Stuart 


Bertha Mae Treadaway 
Mobilization Conference 


\ mobilization conference for health, 
physical education, and recreation was held 
recently in Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
More than 100 school administrators and 
teachers attended. 


Miss Creed on Leave 


Virginia Creed of Oklahoma Baptist 
University, who recently served as an as- 
sistant director of a Senior YWCA Camp 
of New York City at Pine Bush, N. Y., is 
now on leave, and is spending the year in 
Trenton, N. J. 
South Carolina 


Dorothy Chamings 


Coaching Class 
This year Converse College is offering a 
coaching class as a fall sport. It now in- 
cludes hockey and volley ball. Senior life 
saving is also a regular fall sport. 


Winthrop College News 


e Dr. Jay B. Nash of New York University 
was a visitor at Winthrop College Oct. 22 
and 23. He was speaker at the meeting of 
the Sigma Gamma Nu, physical education 
majors’ club, and at the college assembly 
program. 

e The annual Winthrop College Sports 
Day for the junior and senior colleges in 
South Carolina was held Nov. 10. A pro- 
gram of the following sports was carried 


on: hockey, speedball, archery, tennis, bad- 
minton, and swimming. A group of 350 
visitors attended. 

e Square Dance Callers’ Class, with an en- 
roliment of 18, is being offered this year at 
Winthrop College. 

e Plans are now being made for a repeti- 
tion of the Square Dance Clinic for South 
Carolina high schools. It will be held the 
week of Dec. 3. The Clinic was held for 
the first time last year. It will be con 
ducted by Gene Gowing, National Folkways 
Foundation. 


School Health Record 


\ cumulative school health record, pre- 
pared by the South Carolina Joint Health 
and Education Committee, has just been 
adopted jointly by the South Carolina De- 
partment of Education and the State Board 
of Health and is recommended for adop- 
tion by the schools of the state. 

The records are now available for use in 
schools and may be secured from Maisie 
Bookhardt, supervisor of health education, 
State Department of Education. 


Carrie Belle Herd 


Education Association Meets 


Tennessee 


\ meeting of the West Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association was held in Memphis 
this fall, with C.C. Humphreys, head of the 
department of physical education, Mem- 
phis State College, presiding. 

The principal speaker was Eugene Lam- 
bert, professor of physical education, 
Memphis State College. 


Dr. Lee's Speech Printed 


\ speech given by Dr. Mabel Lee, direc- 
tor of women’s physical education at the 
University of Nebraska, at last vear’s health 
and physical education section meeting of 
the Tennessee Education Association, has 
been printed in The Tennessee Teacher, a 
publication of the TEA. The title of the 
speech is “The Physical Educator Is a 
Teacher.” 


Harold K. Jack 
Staff Changes 


Mrs. Althea Johnston, former head of 
the Department of Physical Education at 
Madison College and Professor of Health 
and Physical Education, retired from serv- 
ice as of June 1951. 


Virginia 


Mary Beyrer (A.B., slacAlester College; 
M.A., MacMurray College) has come to the 
college staff as Assistant Professor. Re- 
placing Miss Beyrer as practice teaching 
supervisor in Physical Education at the 
Harrisonburg High School is Teresa Shel- 
ton (8.8., Woman's College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; M.A., University of 
North Carolina) . 


Hockey Officiating Clinic 
A hockey officiating clinic was held by 
the Virginia Hockey Association at Madi- 
son College Sept. 29. The attendance num- 
bered about 50 persons. Interpretations of 
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rules were discussed, and all those who 
wished officiated under the supervision of 
nationally rated officials. 


OUTHWEST DISTRICT. 


Caskey Settle 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education 
New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Arizona Sally Henry 
AHPER Meets in Tuscon 


The Arizona AHPER held its anfual 
meeting in Tucson Nov. 3. E. C. Davis, of 
the University of Southern California, was 
the main speaker. 


Dance Symposium to Be Held 


Ihe Women’s Physical Education De- 
partment of Arizona State College, Tempe, 
will hold its seventh annual High School 
Dance Symposium Dec. 8 in the B. B. 
Moeur Activity Building. 

All high schools of the state ave invited 
and the event has the approval of the Ari- 
zona Interscholastic Association. Participa- 
tion is limited to 15 girls from each school. 
\ group of about 300 girls from approxi- 
mately 18 or 20 schools is anticipated. 


Tennis Tournaments 


More than 110 women from the Uni 
versity of Arizona played in the Singles 
Championship Tennis ‘Tournament re- 
cently. 

The following weekend six members of 
the women’s tennis team traveled to Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex., to compete in the 
Southwestern Tennis Championships. They 
captured the runner-up award in the wom- 
en's singles, and the winner and runner-up 
awards in the women’s doubles and the 
mixed doubles. 


Teen-Age Square Dance Club 


Yuma High School recently held a three- 
week co-educational program with classes 
in social and square dancing and _ recrea- 
tional games. The square dance unit led 
to a teen-age square dance club, which is 
now sponsored by the city parks and recrea- 
tion department. 


Major in Recreation Offered 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff, this Sep- 
tember became the first college in the state 
to offer a major in recreation. 

The name of the Women’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation has been changed to the Women’s 
Recreation Association and a new sponsor, 
Dr. Mildred Stevens, director of women’s 
physical education, has been elected. 


The association is promoting riding, 
bowling, hiking, archery, rifle shooting, 
golf, skiing, and modern and square dance, 
in addition to the major and minor sports. 


Volleyball Sportsday 


The annual High School Volleyball 
Sportsday was held at Arizona State Col 
lege, ‘Tempe, Oct. 27. The Glendale Union 
High School Girls’ Athletic Association, 
under supervision of Mrs. Clyda Jean Mar- 
tin, acted as host. Ten high schools from 
the Salt River Valley and adjoining areas 
attended. Officials were from Tempe. 


Nevada Ruth Russel 


Nevada AHPER President 


Buddy Garfinkle, assistant coach at Reno 
High School, is the new President of the 
Nevada Association. 


Committee Meeting 


The Executive Committee of the South- 
west District met at Las Vegas Sept. 29 to 
plan the joint meeting of the District and 
the National Association at Los Angeles 
April 6-10. Eighteen members from the 
five states attended the meeting, presided 
over by Dr. E. C. Davis. 


New Staff Members 


Mary Rulifosan and Jean McIntosh have 
joined the University of Nevada physical 
education staff. Miss Rulifosan taught at 
Gallup, N. Mex., High School, and Miss 
McIntosh at Cedar City, Utah, High School 
last year. 


New Mexico Caskey Settle 


New Mexico Convention 


The New Mexico AHPER had its annual 
meeting in connection with the New Mex- 
ico Education Association Convention in 
Albuquerque Oct. 24-27. Delbert Oberteuf 
fer, Ohio State University, was the main 
speaker both at the general teachers’ meet 
ing and at the general session of the 
NMAHPER. 


Dickson Wins Fulbright Award 


Joseph F. Dickson, chairman of the Di 
vision of Health and Physical Education, 
Lastern New Mexico University, Portales, 
has received a Fulbright Award, and will 
lecture in Burma this year. 


Recreation Association Organized 


A recreation conference was held at the 
University of New Mexico in June. About 
10 people from all over the state attended 
the conference, which was organized by 
Frances McGill of the University. As a re 
sult of the meeting, a New Mexico Recrea 
tion Association was organized. The follow 
ing officers were elected: President, Mar 
garet Ford, Roswell; Vice-President, L. H. 
Rhodes, Roswell; Secretary, Frances Mc 
Gill, Albuquerque; and ‘Treasurer, Larry 
Waterman, Santa Fe. 


Highlands U. Dance Program 


A modern dance group from New Mex- 
ico Highlands University, under the direc- 
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tion of Fannie Helen Melcer, gave a dance 
program for the students of Fort Sumner, 
Santa Rosa, Springer, and Wagon Mound 
High Schools late in September. 
Choreography, except for the opening 
number, was by the students. A_ larger 
group gave a demonstration before the gen 
eral meeting of the New Mexico AHPER 


on 


at Albuquerque Oct. 25. 


Dr. Settle Chef at Homecoming 


Dr. Caskey Settle, assisted by his graduate 
majors in health and physical education, 
cooked chile con carne for 3,200 guests at 
the Highlands University Homecoming 
Oct. 13. The chile was prepared over open 
fires and served at the edge of the intra 
mural play field. 


Utah Bernice Moss 
Utah Association Meets 


The Utah AHPER met in Salt Lake 
City Oct. 11. Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio 
State University, was the guest speaker and 
appeared before a general session of 400 
members, the men’s athletic section, and 
the health education division. 

New officers of the state association are: 
President, Pauline Fuller, Utah State Agri 
cultural College; President—elect, Don 
Overly, American Fork High School; Vice- 
President for Health, Ardelle Carlson, Lin 
coln Junior High School, Salt Lake City; 
Vice-President for Physical Education, Hue 
Jawkes, South Summit High School; Vice 
President for Recreation, Vaughn Gordon, 
Utah State Agricultural College. 


Dr. Avery Visits Utah 


Dr. Elizabeth Avery of the National Of 
fice spent three days in Utah, Oct. 17-20. 
and conferred with heads of departments 
and deans concerned with health education 
in the teacher-training programs at Brig 
ham Young University, Utah State Agri 
cultural College, and the University of 
Utah. 

She also worked with the Salt Lake City 
schools, where a new high school health 
education curriculum is being developed 


Dr. Moss Featured Speaker 


Dr. Bernice Moss, president of the 
AAHPER, has recently been in demand as 
a speaker at state, district, and national 
meetings. 

She presented a paper before the School 
Health Section at the San Francisco Con 
vention of the American Public Health 
Association Nov. 1; was the featured 
speaker at the meeting of the Oregon 
AHPER Nov. 16; and is scheduled to ap- 
pear before the Midwest and Southern 
Districts at their annual conventions. 


Elizabeth Dutton Resigns 


Elizabeth Dutton, past—president of the 
Utah AHPER and vice-president for physi- 
cal education of the Southwest District, has 
resigned from her position at Utah State 
Agricultural College and has enrolled for 
graduate study at Iowa State University 
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1951 INDEX 


The index for the 1951 JourNat (Volume 22) is arranged alphabetically by (1) Subject 


Matter and (2) Author and Title. 


The numbers after each entry refer to volume, issue, and 


page. Issues are numbered 1 through 10, as follows: January—1l, February—2, March—3, 
April—4, May—5, June—6, September—7, October—8, November—9, and December—10. 
Contents of previous issues can be found by consulting EDUCATION INDEX. 


PART I—SUBJECT MATTER INDEX 


AAHPER 

AAHPER Committees, 1951-52—-22:8:49 

AAHPER’s Part in Supporting the 1952 Olympics 

Vaughn S. Blanchard—22:6:17 

AAHPER Program on Pending Legislation—-Har- 
old K. Jack--22:4:18 

AAHPER Resolutions, 1950-51--22:7:27 

About the New AAHPER President, Dr.- Bernice 
Moss—22:6:30 

Can the AAHPER Placement Service Help You?— 
22:6:3 

Constitution aad By-laws, Revised April 18, 1951 

22:8:39 

Cooperation—ARS, AAHPER—22:3:40 

Developing Democratic Human Relations 
AAHPER'’s Yearbook—22:6:55 

In Memoriam -Dr. Frank S. Stafford—22:5:3 

In Recognition of Valuable Service—22:1:10 

In the Babe Ruth Tradition—Sportsmanship Pro- 
gram—22:5:7 

New Fditor’s Statement—22:5:55 

New Staff Members—22:7:43 

Nominate Your Candidates for AAHPER’'s High- 
est: Offices—22:10:28 

Nominations, 1952 AAHPER Awards—22:8:23 

Noted Educators Die—22:6:53 

Placement Study—AAHPER Vocational Guidance 
Committee—22:5:48 

Placement Trends: A Two-Year Study, 1949-50— 
Arthur S. Daniels—-22:7:50 

Proposed Changes in the Constitution —22:8:38 

School Health, Safety, and Physical Education In- 
struction Act of 1952 (HR 5853)—22:10:5 

Thomas D. Wood, M.D., A Great Leader—An 
Appreciation—Dorothy La Salle—22:9:28 

Today's Challenge for Fitness—American Educa- 
tion Week Theme—22:8:16 

Tribute to Achievement, A—Honor Award Re- 
cipients--22:7:32 

Vice-Presidents Outline Programs—Helen Starr, 
Elsa Schneider, Sterling Winans —22:7:8 

Year Ahead, The—Bernice Moss—22:7:7 

You Were Represented at— Dorothy Ainsworth, 
Carl L. Nordly, and Elizabeth Avery—22:1:5 


About the Authors— 


22:7:2; 22:8:2; 22:9:2; 22:10:2 


Advertisers in This Issue— 
22:1:64; ; 22:83:64; 22:4:64; 
22:6:64; 7:64; 22:8:64; 22:9:64; 


Athletics, Games and Sports 

Aquatics at the National Level Jack E. Hewitt— 
22:4:22 . 

Archery for the Handicapped—Henrietta Krum- 
holz—-22:5:28 

Baltimore Interscholastic Athletics—Elmon L. Ver- 
nier——22:4:16 

Basketball—Fast and Fifty—Jane D. White—22: 
4:40 

Boxers’ Brains Swapped for Medals—Arthur H 
Steinhaus—-22:8:12 

Conducting a Basketball Official’s Clinic—John 
W. Bunn—-22:2:49 

Don't Let Fencing Foil You!—Maxine Muri Mil- 
ler—22:10:17 

Experiment in Elementary School Athletics, An— 
Edwin B. Henderson—22:6:21 

First Stop, Brazil to Providence—Brazilian Dance 
Group—Erna Caplow Lindner—22:10:7 

Football Can Be Safe—Joseph Burnett, M_D.- 
22:9:14 

Gym Class—A Story by Joe-—Edith Cobane— 
22:10:82 
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Havalanta Games, The-—-Thomas E. McDonough 
and Donald L. Moore—22:9:32 

How High Are We Aiming?—Myrtle K. Miller— 
22:6:45 

How NACC Policies Affect College Sports—Emil 
L. Larson—22:10;20 

Ice Skating Is the Thing in Winter—Dorothy 
Lewis and Karl B. Raymond—-22:1:28 

In the Winter Syracuse Moves Outdoors—Gun- 
nar Peterson and John H. Shaw—-22:1:7 

Lacrosse as a High-School Sport—Glenn N. Thiel 


Our High-School Athlete—Thomas Hart—22:3:55 

School Track Coach Speaks Up, A—Gordon R. 
Fisher—22:6:34 

Skiing at Mount Holyoke—Ruth Flvedt—22:1:46 

Speedaway—Marjorie Larsen—-22:2:46 

Tennis in the High School—Orin K. Noth and 
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Two Hands Are Better Than One—Mildred B. 
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Women’s Hockey—at Home and Abroad—FEliza- 
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New Books in Brief--22:7:48; 22:8:45; 22:9:48; 
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Camping 

Basic Campcraft Skills—Frances Cumbee—22:6:7 

Camping for Fun and Forestry—Ronald Richard- 
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Community School Camping—Julian W. Smith— 
22:6:4 
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Alcoholism—A Health Problem-—-Dwight C. Mon 
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Four-Way Schoo! Health Project--Edward J. 
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A Functional Health Program—A. O. Calhoun 
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International Relations Conference 


The Joint Council on International 
Relations met at the NEA in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Nov. 30 and Dec. 1. This 
meeting was held for the purpose of 
briefing the members of the Joint Coun- 
cil on the programs of international 
understanding carried on by various 
governmental and nongovernmental 
agencies and how the AAHPER and 
affiliated organizations could co-operate 
in these programs. 

The following governmental agencies 
accepted an invitation to present their 
programs: Department of State, Dept. of 
the Army, and Office of Education. Non- 
governmental organizations which pre- 
sented their programs were the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, Institute for International Educa- 
tion, National Education Association, 
Care, Inc., and Save the Children Foun- 
dation. 

In subsequent sessions, the members 
of the Joint Council who represented 
the various professional organizations in 
health, physical education, and _ recrea- 
tion, discussed their own programs of 
international relations. They also made 
plans for the year as to how they could 
co-operate with each other and with the 
various governmental and non-govern- 
mental agencies in their progams of 
international relations. 

Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth, chairman of 
the Joint Council on International Re- 
lations, made the plans for this meeting 
and served as the chairman for it. Mr. 
Robert Reid of the Division of Interna- 
tional Relations of the National Educa- 
tion Association was most helpful in 
giving guidance and assistance in the 
planning. 
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New International Relations Chairman 


Helen Hazelton, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Bernice Moss as Chairman of the 
AAHPER Committee on International Re- 
lations. Dr. Elizabeth Halsey, the former 
chairman, will continue to serve on the 
committee but has resigned as chairman. 


Books for the Philippines 


Many AAHPER members know Mr. 


. Serofin Aquino, personally or through ar- 


ticles he has written for the JouRNAL. Mr. 
Aquino, who is head of the Division of 
Physical Education, Department of Educa- 
tion, Manila, Philippines, has been travel- 
ing in this country and was a recent visitor 
in the Washington office. 

Mr. Aquino reports that Physical Educa- 
tion is taught and academic credit is given 
for it in all schools of elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college level in the Philip- 
pines. They have one big problem and 
that is getting recent books for use in their 
libraries. They have the money to spend 
for the purchase of these books, but money 
restrictions prevent their purchasing ma- 
terials in the United States. Materials are 
needed for college libraries and for use 
in their program of in-service training. All 
courses are taught in English. 

If any AAHPER members have text- 
books on philosophy, methods, or program 
materials in physical education, which they 
can spare for this purpose and will send 
them to the Philippine Embassy before 
March I, the Embassy will take care of 
sending the materials to Mr. Aquino. 


Where to Send Books 


Materials should be addressed to Mr. 
Constante Batoon, Philippine Embassy, 
1617 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Members are asked to prepay 
shipping charges to Washington. The 
Philippine Embassy would like very much 
to be able to handle these shipping charges 
but under present money restrictions they 
are unable to bring sufficient funds out of 
their country to do so. 


Resolutions Adopted July 6 by NEA 


The National Education Association rec- 
ommends that schools support the UNESCO 
Rehabilitation Program of aid for educa- 
tion in the war-devastated and under- 
developed areas of the world, and _ that 
they participate in the UNESCO Gift 
Stamp and Coupon Plan as a means of pro- 
moting international understanding and 
good will. 
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The gym at Towson High School, Towson, Maryland, fea- 
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